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Foreword 


Syndr 


In his article Themes for New Voices in the present number, Mr 
Derek Granger justly observes that 1956 is likely to stand out in 
theatrical history as the year in which the long ice block in our 
native dramatic writing showed signs at last of breaking. During the 

~ past ten years we have had in England an abundance of brilliant 
actors and ingenious producers that has, it seems, evoked the ad- 
miration of the world; but they have been obliged to exert their 
talents all too frequently on revivals of the classics and importa- 
tions from abroad. What the English Stage Company has done, in 
the very first months of its life, is to create the exciting presump- 
tion that, with the right encouragement and opportunity, other con- 
temporary masters of fiction beside Mr Graham Greene are capable 
of using the medium of drama for subtle explorations of theme and 
character, and new young authors, trained in the theatre itself, are 
waiting to give vivid dramatic expression to the mood of the post- 
war generation. 

The experiments at the Royal Court Theatre, if they are no flash 
in the pan, may well be the beginning of something that will destroy 
the tyranny of the Actors’ and Producers’ Theatre, so bitterly de- 
plored by Mr John Whiting in his article. Nothing could be more 
reviving to the spirits of men long oppressed by the parochial intel- 
lectual dimness of nine out of ten new plays that are put on in Eng- 
land today, than to see their favourite novelists as much at home in 
the theatre as their French colleagues, and drama released from the 
fallacy (which Shaw, as Mr Angus Wilson points out, fought 
against) that human beings can only be represented in their con- 
duct and emotions and not in the life of their ideas as well. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me that, dazzled too long by the scintillating ex- 
amples of New York and Paris, we may be in danger of losing the 
path that is most natural to our English genius. As Mr Granger im- 
plies, it is more than probable that a big disappointment lies in wait 
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HOGARTH PRESS 


be FOREWORD 


ae if we believe that English authors can ever take as readily as 
their French neighbours to the kind of play, with its fierce dialec- 
tical movement—the ruthless pursuit of an idea to the bottom of. 
its burrow—that gives such vitality to the Paris theatre. Again, as 
Mr Lambert makes clear in discussing new plays by Tennessee Wil- 
_liams and Arthur Miller, the power and conviction of the outstand- 
_ing transatlantic dramatists is apt to mask the fact that, by European 
avant garde standards, their themes are old-fashioned. What made 
Look Back in Anger appear such a portent of promise for our theatre 
was, surely, not only the fact that a young man was exploring so 
passionately the dilemmas of his own young generation, but also the 
use of language, the verbal imaginativeness, the element of poetry 
- and fantasy that suddenly irrupted into the action, and the capacity 
for making swift changes of tone—from angry dialogue to high- 
spirited burlesque and back again. The English genius seems to excel 
in this particular kind of free play, to be all too often uncertain of 
itself when trying to do without it. To say that it is our bent and we 
= should follow it, is not of course an attempt to deny the obvious 
truth that if a play lacks dramatic tension it will be a failure; but 
rather to remind ourselves that there are more ways than the French 
and American of achieving it. Was not one of the reasons that the 
pre-war experiments of the Auden-Isherwood collaboration were 
received with such enthusiasm the fact that they were rich in pre- 
cisely this ‘free play’? I have never believed that it was necessary for 
that path to be left for the weeds to swallow. 


With this number, The London Magazine’s three-year association 
with Messrs Chatto and Windus comes to an end. The publication 
of a monthly magazine involves certain special facilities of organiza- 
tion rather different from those required for books. If Messrs Chatto 
and Windus, through no fault of their own, are no longer able to 
provide them, we nevertheless look back with gratitude on a har- 
monious co-operation that meant much in the early months when 
The London Magazine had to establish and define itself, and even 
more when it found itself, as it were, cast adrift in mid-ocean. That 
we are able to continue at all into our fourth year of existence, on 
the old basis, we owe to the generous spirit in which Messrs Heine- 
mann have come forward with practical assistance in solving our 
problems of finance as well as of distribution and organization. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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The author tells the true story of a young South American who, 
abandoning town life, sets out alone, without costly equipment, 
to seek diamonds in the far mountain ranges where the borders 
of Brazil, Venezuela and British Guiana meet. For five years 
he lived alone with the Patamona Indians and learned from them 
that the jungle and savannah are not the hostile world we com- 
monly suppose, but the setting for an elemental existence where 
men measure their age by the growth of certain trees. 


Illustrated 18s. net 


LONGMANS 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Ballad and Poem 


i 


A BALLAD OF ALEXANDER AND 
QUEEN JANET 


On Janet come so late 
To their banquet of state 
The angels nobly smile; 
But Alexander thrusts away his plate. 


‘Janet, where have you been? 
Janet, what have you seen? 
Your lover is abashed: 
For want of you we have sat down thirteen.’ 


‘I have nowhere been, 
And nothing have I seen. 
Were it not for Alexander 
You had no reason to sit down thirteen.’ 


Sweet wine for Janet now, 
Fresh costards from the bough 
Of Paradise, white bread 
Which they must force between her lips somehow. 


‘I could not wish,’ says she, 
‘For prettier company, 
Angels of light, than yours, 
Yet crystal cups and dishes are not for me. 
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‘Though Alexander dine 
On Heaven’s own bread and wine, 
And Paradisal fruit, 
Such delicacies are not for me or mine. 


‘Do you approve the grace 
Of my form or my face? 
It springs from earth,’ says Janet, 
‘And must be welcomed in a greener place.’ 


At this the angels hide 

Their proud heads, mortified; 
Being-deep in love with Janet 

And jealous, too, for Alexander’s pride. 


Queen Janet softly goes 
Treading on her tip toes 
To the bright table head; 
She lays before her man a damask rose. 


‘Is it still your desire 
To shiver at my fire? 
Then come now, Alexander, 
Or stay and be a monk, or else a friar.’ 


‘My lambkin, my sweet, 
I have dined on angels’ meat, 
And in you I had trusted 
To attend their call and make my joy complete.’ 


‘Do you come? Do you stay? 
Alexander, say! 
For if you will not come 
This gift rose | must surely snatch away.’ 


‘Janet, how can I come? 
Eat only a crumb 
Of bread, essay this wine! 
In God’s name sit beside me; or be dumb.’ 
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Her back Janet turns, 
Dumbly she spurns 
The red rose with her shoe; 
But in each cheek another red rose burns. 


The twelve angels, alas, 
Are brought to a sad pass: 
Their lucent plumage pales, 
Their glittering sapphire eyes go dull as glass. 


Now Alexander’s soul 
Flies up from the brain hole, 
To circle like a bat 
Above his body threshing past control. 


It was Queen Janet’s power 
Turned the sweet wine sour, 
Shrivelled the apples’ bloom, 
And the bread crumbled into dusty flour. 


DESTRUCTION OF EVIDENCE 


He neighs and flaunts his coat of sorrel-red, 
This long-winged Pegasus sprung from my head 
Walking the lawn so lively and complete 
That, like a wolf, my after-birth I eat— 

Must they be told, the astonished passers-by, 

I did not draw him down from a clear sky? 
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Under a Haystack 
A Meeting with Tolstoy 


——S—— 


cow region in the southern point of which lay the gun and silver 
manufacturing town of Tula. 


The fields on each side of the road leading to Yasnaya Polyana 


IE that year summer, I remember, came very early to the Mos- 


were covered with a thousand different varieties of flowers: on both ~ 


sides of the road young trees stood, as it were on guard, making little 
regular shadows in which one could escape the heat of the early sun. 

It was quiet and peaceful on that early morning when | started on 
my way to the very spot where the great thinker lived and was try- 
ing to save the world from spiritual destruction. It would have been 
much easier to have left the train at Astapovo, which lay only a 
couple of miles from Tolstoy’s house, but when you are sixteen years 
old you don’t mind doing things the hard way, and so | had decided 
to walk the twenty odd miles from Tula to Yasnaya Polyana. 

In that period of growing unrest amongst the disillusioned Rus- 
sian peoples, Tolstoy appeared as a kind of moral hope, particularly 
after his attack on the Russian government—I Can No Longer Re- 
main Silent—in which he accused both State and Church of mis- 
leading the people by confusing devotion to God with devotion 
to the Crown. His resulting excommunication had failed to damage 
his reputation in any way and had, in fact, given him almost the 
status of a martyr, fighting for Christian ideals. The younger genera- 
tion, always searching for ideals, worshipped Tolstoy, and in visit- 
ing the great man I had resolved to make a form of penance as an 
offering to my ideal. Apart from this, I had dressed myself as he al- 
ways did, that is in a simple white smock held about by a cord. I 
did not, however, go so far as to walk barefoot as the great man did 
frequently, for the road was a very dusty one. 

In the heat, | moved slowly. I had read in the newspapers that the 
great Patriarch was in the habit of taking a long stroll far from his 
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home in the mornings and I was fervently hoping to come across 
him somewhere in this area. 

I looked at my watch. It was still only eight o’clock and the sun 
Was getting stronger than ever, so I decided to cut across the smaller 
hills and woods which separated me from his home and afforded 
some shade. On the right, in the distance, I saw the golden cross of a 
church glistening in the sun; from the left, only once during the long 
walk, did I hear the whistle of a train. 

As I began to make my way through the wood, I heard for the 
first time since I had left the railway station at Tula, human voices. 
“Were they pilgrims like myself?’ I thought, but no. They were the 
_ voices of two women and a man, working in the woods. The man 
was elderly, clean shaven and aged about fifty-five. The older woman 
was obviously his wife and the other his daughter. I greeted them 
with a ‘Good morning’, and the usual Russian blessing of ‘God assist 
you’. 

‘Good morning,’ replied the man, and then when they all looked 
at my white smock and smiled, I realized that they knew why I was 
there. 

‘Ah,’ said the labourer, ‘you want to see the Old Man (Starik)?’ 
The young girl’s regard as she looked at me held something strange, 
as if she wanted to tell me something, but all the while I felt myself 
blushing very much. When I said I had walked from Tula the older 
woman raised her hands in amazement. 

‘Good God,’ she gasped, ‘all that way on your two feet? Aren’t you 
tired and hungry?’ 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘only thirsty.’ 

From a hole in the ground under the roots of a tree, she pulled out 
a large bottle. 

‘You can drink from this if you want to,’ she said. ‘It’s fresh and 
cool.’ 

I accepted, and then like all young people who want to show that 
they are men of the world, I asked, ‘And how is Count Lev 
Nickolaevitch?’ 

‘Oh, the Old Man is all right,’ said the woman. ‘Only an hour ago 
we saw him strolling across the fields— mooning about as usual, the 
old thinker!’ 

‘A great man,’ I vouchsafed. 

‘Oh, no,’ laughed the young girl, taking me literally, ‘he’s quite 
small.’ 

‘Stupid people, these,’ I said to myself, and wishing them a ‘Good 
day’, turned to go. 

‘God’s speed,’ they called after me, ‘and good luck’ added the 
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young girl, who began to laugh. This laughter made me angry and I 


a 


banished from my mind the vision of her cornflower blue eyes and © 


sun-touched skin, and in its place I put my own vision of the great 
giant — Tolstoy. 


It was a long way through the woods and difficult too. The heat 


on that peaty earth made the air-heavy and difficult to breathe, but 


I moved fast because they had told me that they had seen ‘him’ and > 


I didn’t want to miss the chance of meeting him perhaps outside his 
very home. 

The air of the wood became more oppressive, but just then I was 
delighted to see that the trees were beginning to thin out and at last 
I stood on the edge of the wood looking down into a small dell. 

There in front of me was the simple white house in which Tolstoy 
and his family lived. Close to me now was the church whose cross I 
had seen earlier, and far on the left in fields where young corn was 
sprouting, women were singing as they went about their work. Be- 
tween myself and this picture was a long empty space where new 
haystacks stood in neat rows, infusing a wonderful youth and fresh- 
ness into the air. 

I breathed all this in with joy and pleasure whilst the long shadows 
from the woods covered this intervening space which led to my 
journey’s end. 

Whether I would see Tolstoy or not was a question of luck. Youth, 
however, never balks at difficulties and forgets quickly—there is 
always time for disillusionment. 

So, happily, I moved forward. 

I had been going for about ten minutes, when from behind me I 
heard the furious barking of a dog. and then a harsh old man’s voice. 

‘To heel there,’ shouted the voice. The dog stopped barking but 
continued to growl. | turned and saw a small man with a long beard. 
He wore a white military peaked cap, white smock held by a dark 
leather belt, long trousers and light summer shoes. He held a walk- 
ing stick in his hand. His eyes were as sharp and penetrating as two 
tempered steel points and were almost embedded in heavy bushy 
eyebrows. He looked at me angrily for half-a-minute, and I saw he 
was studying first my blouse and then myself. Then in a voice al- 
most like a scream he shouted, ‘What are you doing here—spying”’ 
and angrily waving his stick, he added, ‘How dare you? How dare 
you?’ 

His whole body and the hand which held the stick, shook as in 
an angry palsy. 

‘No peace from you little nobodies,’ he shouted again. ‘Coming 
here and pestering me in your white blouses.’ He advanced on me 
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ag: > 
and, prodding me with his stick, went on shouting, ‘Go away, go 
| away.’ ; 

I didn’t move. I only felt that my whole world was crumbling 
about me. I wouldn’t have minded if he had killed me there and 
_ then. It was as if my heart had stopped and my blood had been 
_ drained out of me. 

‘Why aren’t you going?’ he went on, in a high-pitched scream. 
‘Must my dog tear you to pieces? Must I tell my servants to throw 
you out?’ 

_ It was too much for me. Suddenly I felt that I was losing my 

temper, and as I showed him the book I was carrying I heard myself 

saying, ‘So it is all lies? It is not true what you have written here?’ 

and I angrily showed him the short text on the frontispiece: 
‘God’s power is not in might but in Truth.’ 

The face of Tolstoy changed at once. Peace seemed to walk into 
his dry old body. 

‘Good God,’ he gasped, ‘and I thought you were one of those 
- “snoopers”’, a journalist looking for something sensational like that 
Teneromo—(a journalist, who, after a short and single visit to 
Yasnaya Polyana, had built up an endless series of highly-coloured 
articles on Tolstoy) —one of those good-for-nothings, always look- 
ing for scandals.’ 

Still I gazed at Tolstoy and then I heard a quiet voice which re- 
minded me of my grandfather when he talked to us youngsters. 

‘Iam glad you are not one of those,’ he said, ‘because I feel sure 
that they have never read the “Circle” and the words of my favour- 
ite thinkers. They are as much interested in Tolstoy as a writer,’ he 
added, ‘as a prima donna in an operette. How old are you?’ 

‘T’ll be sixteen this year,’ I said. 

‘A wonderful age,’ he went on, ‘but when I was as young as that 
I was not preoccupied with silly old men.’ 

He looked at my shoes. ‘Where have you come from?’ he asked. 

‘From Tula,’ I replied. 

He looked surprised. ‘Goodness! All that way on foot,’ and with- 
out waiting for my reply, he took my arm. ‘Come,’ he said. ‘We'll 
sit down under this cool haystack.’ 

Seeing that the dog was sniffing round my trousers, he laughed. 
‘Oh—he likes you—that’s a good sign.’ 

Tired inside from the emotional shock, I only smiled. He looked 
at me with concern. 

‘Young man, you must laugh, not smile. Your heart muscles should 
be strong enough to stand it. See nature and the beauty all around 
us, surely you can laugh?’ He took from my hands the book of the 
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‘Circle’ and said, ‘Ah, that’s the first edition—have you read the 
whole of it?’ ¥ 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘It’s like a bible—I still read it. 

‘Every day?’ he asked. 


| 


i 
| 


| 


‘Oh, no,’ I replied. ‘Only when I feel I want to read it—on days 


when I have doubts. I read it to.see if I can find ideas which can 
answer my problems.’ 

‘And you understand it all?’ 

‘I try,’ I admitted. 

‘That’s a good expression—try,’ he smiled, ‘try, always. Let me 
see,’ he went on as he began to turn over the pages of the book. Soon 
he found what he wanted. 

‘Ah, my favourite, Lao Tse,’ and he began to read: 

The one looks for knowledge, grows everyday in the eyes of the 
world, but he who looks for wisdom, diminishes until he finds 
complete humility. 

With great affection, he held the book in his hands and, talking 
more to himself than to me, he read out several pieces from his 
favourite philosophers, Emerson, Ruskin, Schopenhauer, Locke, 
Cicero, Spencer, the Talmud, Buddha, Confucius, Lamene, Torquil, 
and Carlyle, but avoided reading excerpts from his own writings. 

To prompt him I said, ‘One saying of yours I like very much; it is 
under “the 4th of March”,’ and I quoted: 

‘God gave mankind food while the Devil gave him cooks.’ 

Tolstoy looked at me. 

‘Oh, I said that all right, but not as a joke. One day when you are 
grown up you will understand what I mean. Now,’ he added, ‘tell 
me what you like. I’ve read you all my favourite bits but let me now 
hear what you have read of mine?’ 

‘Your stories,’ I answered, ‘I began with those. Not long ago I 
finished War and Peace, and now I am waiting for my mother to 
give me permission to read Anna Karenina or Resurrection.’ 

He turned to me with curiosity. 

“Your mother? What do you mean?’ 

‘Well,’ I answered, ‘we are six children. We have a good library 
of our own but our mother gives us to read what she says “‘our minds 


can absorb”. It is just the same with other classics, Tourgeniev, 
Dostoievsky and Goncharow.’ 


Tolstoy looked at me with admiration. 


‘And you are not tempted to read these other books?’ he asked. 
‘Oh, no,’ I said. ‘I trust my mother.’ 


‘That's wonderful,’ said Tolstoy. ‘Not every young man of your 
age is as lucky as you. She must be a very good mother.’ And then 
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he added something which struck me. 

‘It is not a good mother who says to her children, “all right, do 
what you want,” but the one who knows how to make the children 
do what she knows to be right.’ Then with a growing conviction in 
his voice, he went on, ‘and good mothers always know what is right.’ 

‘There is one thing though,’ I said, ‘which I don’t understand and 
I must ask you. Why did my mother say that I can only read The 
Kreutzer Sonata and Resurrection when I am twenty-five or twenty- 
Six?’ 

Tolstoy gazed in front of him into the endless distance. 

‘She’s right,’ he said, after a pause. ‘They are too dangerous for 
young people, and by that I mean dangerous in problems they con- 
tain and the way innocent children can interpret them incorrectly, 
according to their own way of thinking—that is particularly true 
of The Kreutzer Sonata.’ There was in his face a moment of doubt 
and he said, ‘No, I can’t explain it to you now—one day you will 
understand—you will see. Your mother will help you; trust your 
mother, my boy.’ 

He then looked up at the sun. ‘Ah,’ he exclaimed. ‘It’s time to have 
something to eat. You can’t feed a nightingale with fables. Shall we 
go inside?’ 

I jumped up as he began to rise with the help of his stick. ‘No, I 
don’t want to disturb your home,’ | said. He looked at me with his 
penetrating eyes. ‘You’re not cross with me—still?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, no,’ I answered excitedly. ‘I’m terribly happy.’ 

‘That is very nice—and I thank you.’ He smiled, and then, ‘Well 
now are you going to walk all the way back to Tula?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ I said, ‘I'll go to Astapovo and take the train from there 
—thank you—Lev Nickolaevitch.’ 

We said goodbye and I moved off. I soon reached Astapovo and 
waited for my train. 

It was a small station and very little known, but six months later 
on that stormy night of November 10 the whole world knew about 
it. At the height of the tempest Tolstoy left his home forever, to 
die from pneumonia on this very station platform. 

My visit to Tolstoy made a very great impression on my life from 
that moment on. First, I stopped to worship in an abstract way, a 
kind of prophet, and secondly, I began to understand that prophets 
are real people with both spiritual power and human feelings. That 
they are not gods, but that nevertheless they are as much a part of 
us as we are of them. That what they say is what we feel without the 


power to express. 
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Three Poems 


~ cious eda 


MALBOSQUET 


There are trees here, and water, 
And the passing current of the poem 
Takes them for its images: 

The cypress and the goldfish pool, 
The oak and the stream. 

For attitudes must alter: 

The fresh turn of the word 

Has reached its own exhaustion; 
Our obvious situation 

Requires no strict report; 

The verse seeks for a rule. 


But some have planted their tree 
On some low hot islet, 

A salt waste’s oasis. 

On it the rains rave 

Blown from the water places, 
And vivid artificial salts 

Compel the involuted root 

To draw its needs out of the damp 
Recesses of the mangrove swamp, 
Only forming the hot fruit 

To a random passionless pulse. 


And others have entered a dry 
Desert of the intellect 

Where dews of sand refract 
The strict enquiring sun 

And intellectual power by 
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Miracle makes a rose flower; 

Still it is a desert rose, 

And if a rose-branch strike 

Crystal water from the rock 

The sap and the stream go to waste 
As an abstract sand-wind blows. 


But those dichotomies 

Between the thought and feeling 
Are carved by codes of error 

In which the verse is caught 
With all the rest of living. 

To keep the concept purer 

It fires those bitter boughs 

And feeds the ashes to its root, 
Lest words dismember knowledge 
When mind and heart are one 
—A tree of flame and foliage. 


Inland out of Corsica 

Wind blows into the poem 
Bringing the real closer. 

For neither fire nor form 

Can hold his heart and terror 
Who knows what depth of error 
Slurs over love and dying, 

Till only poems can fling their 
Seed to the wind’s four quarters 
Like these sensed and real trees’ 
By fructifying waters. 


BARI HARBOUR: 
REMEMBERING DREAMS 


Light, light, light. The cool 

And shallow day returns, 

And into its refreshing pool 

The heart drops like a hot coal 
And quenches its night-won burns 
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Yet in the shallow light 

Now, a cold crumbling stone 
And not as when it lit the night, 
It seems it could never be lit; 


And you seem all the more alone. 


—Out of this summer bay 
Translucence laps the mole: 
But who would welcome day 
Unless made ductile by 

Flame from that midnight pole? 


ART AND LOVE 


In a corner of the exhibition 

He sees two pictures by his wife, 
A portrait and a still life; 
Cyclamen bursts red from the pot 
In a green material of leaf; 


And (and hoping no one thinks this oaf 


In ochre planes is him), he’s caught 
In affection and recognition. 


But it is not anything in 

Painting (or in poetry either) 
That keeps them together. 

—Not in a supposed completeness 
Through the grand fusions of art 
The deeper life is shared, 

But by some fantasy of sweetness 
And the honey smell of her skin. 
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Coming to London—xXI 
get ae 


sight of the platform labelled L for Literature, with its 

Refreshment Saloons, its Station-Masters’ Offices and other 
conveniences—a fairly gloomy stretch of promenade, here and 
there illuminated brightly by both gas and electricity, a few sodium 
lamps, even a silver candelabra or two; a place where much waiting 
is done. My own journey thither seems to have been by a series of 
slow trains travelling by wrong routes, often running backwards, 
_ and occasioning thus a fairly late arrival. 

I had been to London before. Having spent a childhood in 
Streatham, where I must have dawdled up Thrale Road a thousand 
times but never heard the name Johnson mentioned, we moved out 
into Surrey proper, into a new house in what is known as Stock- 
broker’s Country, but which is really peopled by a diversity of 
moderately affluent men in anything from fuller’s earth to gutta 
percha, sponge-importers and the like: but the top of the tree being 
what it is, they might as well have been stockbrokers, and the tree 
was certainly a Surrey pine. The address was Woodland Way, the 
Warren, Kingswood. 

Down Woodland Way one early, cold, dark morning in winter 
some years later I set off, bowler-spatted, for my first taste of the 
8.05 and London Bridge. I was eighteen, and entering an Anglo- 
German commercial bank to begin my commercial training. My 
right foot plodded across the Bridge towards the bank; my left 
kicked out at the West End, for whose entertainment I was busy 
designing numbers of songs and lyrics and sketches, none of which 
ever saw the light of night. However, for the next four years | 
handled other people’s money, usually in the form of bonds and 
shares. I wince now to remember how, as a trusted messenger, | 
once dropped £10,000 worth of negotiable bearer bonds in Lombard 
Street, which a thoughtful passer-by had to pick up for me: I sweat 
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to think of the mornings in charge of the dollar-bond-market tele- _ 
phone where I easily made some thousands of pounds between ten 
and noon, buying and-selling other people’s bonds. The bank was — 
altogether a slap-up affair, plenty of marble and oxydised copper. I — 
shall always remember the managers and directors as kind, courteous 
and gentle. They were Jewish; frockcoats and braided jackets and 
carnations were worn; directorial desks were inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl; and the president, an old man of ivory with his feet wrapped 
in a travelling rug, spared the time on several occasions for a private 
hour’s talk when, between the violets in his buttonhole and the scent 
of his brown Havana, the white-bearded face, wise and kind but 
above all interested, told me how one must not think of Chesapeake 
and Ohio Sinking Fund Debentures as pieces of paper, but see the 
railroad in one’s mind, think what it carried, see the bales and judge 
the need of them in this town or that. . . ‘And take Rio Tinto,’ he 
said, ‘it’s not just a copper mine. It’s one of the biggest holes in the 
world.’ This naturally put a touch of the right colour into banking 
—the lists of shares began to live in much the same way as postage- 
stamp collecting evokes thoughts of exotic origins—but it was no 
good. My left foot was kicking too hard. And in my capacity of 
information-officer | would be writing to one of my financial in- 
terests with half my mind still oomp-boomping away at a lyric: 
My dear Sir So and So. . . Wiggins Teape showed a net profit for 

1932/3 of. . . the moon was melancholy and so was I. . . Peru- 

vian Tramways $ Debs . . . you’re a moonful of mink, you're the 

kitchen sink. . . Babcocks, Wilcox. . 

Finally I managed to have a waltz performed, by devious pressures, 
at, of all places, the Folies Bergéres in Paris. I never went to hear it, 
I have often wondered what it might have looked like; but I was in 
London, though just about then I left the bank and went into an 
advertising agency as copywriter. 

None of this may seem to have much to do with the literary plat- 
form; but we are just in sight of the first signal-boxes: and I mention 
these other matters at some length to emphasize what had hitherto 
been, and was really to continue as, a most circuitous route, single 
line suburban, with even the destination imprecise. The point I must 
make is delay, and braking—even the lack of any practical reason 
to leave a comfortable Philistine entourage for a completely un- 
known world of what one may call Art. It might have been different 
had the home been ruled by a Victorian hand of iron: but it was 
unoppressive, and also there was in a way Art about, for my father 


was a Sunday painter, and this may have suggested to me that Art 
was a pleasure rather than a devotion. 
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Before starting to write songs, I had always as a child written 


_ Stories and verse. The verse was modelled on bits from Punch and 


things hanging about the house like the Ingoldsby Legends. The 
stories were ghoulish, I think out of Sax Rohmer. They were oddly 


constructed. I still have one curious MS that begins breezily as a 
_ tale of some terrible Chinaman torturing a Spanish detective, and 


then the Spaniard begins to talk, and there follow pages and pages of 
Spanish dialogue carefully copied out of a phrase-book: this must 
finally have become tiresome, and suddenly breaks off, never to end. 
However, all these years I had been sitting here and there at tables 
in rooms writing. I wrote the first act of an operetta, and I wrote 


_ rather more grown-up stories, and finally a few awful poems (it is 


cruel to say that; but the truly awful part was that they happened 


_ so very late in life—I was nearly twenty-four). I had none of the 


usual thing—the soul-sure desire of the twenties and even the teens 
to be a Writer. I never ever hoped to be a Writer. The world of 
writers was hopelessly far and high away: it was simply not to be 
thought of. With Shakespeare and the Bible and all the other 
classics slain stone dead by the school desk, my reading eschewed 
all that as dull and dry—and my reading was devoted to Pamela 
Frankau and Michael Arlen, Noél Coward and the texts of a number 
of contemporary lightish plays. By chance, I cannot think how, 
Virginia Woolf swam into the middle of this on The Waves, was 
violently appreciated, but never followed up. As for writing stories, 
I only half hoped to see one published in a popular magazine, noth- 
ing more than that. It is difficult to realize how completely cut off 


- from the rest of the world a comfortable rugger-bred middle-class 


youth can be. The serious arts are something godly and distant, 
unintelligible and a bit dotty. Although by nature the bent in me 
was always mildly original and revolutionary, I was these things in 
a vacuum: worse, | felt 1 was wrong, that the established order was 
right, that I had let everybody and everything down. In such cases 
—and the point of this account is really to suggest how very 
many others like me there must be—what is needed most is some 
helping hand. These are few, and I had none. The thing was to have 
a job and make money. Outside this, one could play the goat. My 
goat was the light theatre and song writing. I intended to play it, but 
never dreamed of living by its professional milk. 

However, it did come about that I left the bank for copywriting, 
as being a sensibly commercial way to use a questionable ability to 
write. At the same time, I left home for a thirty-bob room round the 
corner from Shepherd Market and the ghost of the immortal Hispano 
Suiza and its green hat. Soon I happened to be given, by a red-haired 
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Rumanian lady, a cocktail with ether in it in that very house. This 
suited me down to the ground. But within a month the ground had 
unexpectedly shifted. ” cae 

At the advertising office, my room was changed. I was put in an 
office-for-two with a strange tall man with an uncombed mop of 
hair and a long woollen tie. He came in with a kind of breezy, serious 
gusto, carrying a lot of dangerous-looking thin books, private stuff, 
poetry. After an affable greeting or two, he turned to write copy 
about a liver-meédicine on the bright yellow paper provided for such 
purposes. I returned to dealing with a nail-polish remover, literally 
only, but meanwhile stole a glance or two at the stranger’s visionary 
pale eyes and his suit, which seemed to be made of hair. I had seen 
nobody like this ever before; or if I had, had averted my smooth 
little eyes. 

At mid-day this man suddenly turned and said: ‘How about some 
gudfud?’ As a new boy I was prepared to agree to anything. But 
within a couple of hours I had understood exactly what Norman 
Cameron meant by his soon-to-be-well-known invitation to good 
food, had met my first poet and been astounded that he laughed and 
drank, ate and enjoyed life like other people. It was the first of many 
such lunches. Years later I asked him what on earth had prompted 
him to bear the company of someone who could only talk of Louis 
Armstrong and the like, and scarcely understood half he could have 
said. He answered that it was because in the morning I brought into 
the office a breath of brandy from the night before—I was helping 
to run a night-club at the time—and that this was invigorating. 

During the next months Norman wrote medicinal copy in the 
morning and translated Rimbaud in the afternoon. The particular 
copy consisted of about fifteen exhortative lines that had been tested 
and retested exhaustively by American market research organiza- 
tions and thus proved nearly perfect, so that Norman’s job was 
simply to find perhaps one substitute word, such as ‘happy’ for 
‘good’, which sounds absurd but within the esoteric is important and 
may make sales differences of thousands of pounds. So he pondered 
this problem in the morning, lunched well, and through the relatively 
empty afternoon hours translated Rimbaud and wrote his own 
poems. During this time he handed me Rilke, Rimbaud, even Hem- 
ingway and many others like these that I had never heard of. They 
clicked, amazingly, instantly. Plainly the forces of hero-worship were 
at work and I was ready to like them—but that does not explain 
how I understood them. It is possible that I simply recognized the 
antithesis of the academic, and only thought I understood them. 
However, when in the past I had picked up, say, Keats, and tried to 
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combat the school-curse, I felt too much the How-wonderful-I-am 
reading-a-poem feeling, without becoming involved except for a line 
here and there, before the old fuzz-cloud came down and I shut the 
‘book. But now I was certainly involved. Norman also said that Cole 
Porter was a true poet. That clinched it. 

_ When the office closed, we would often walk along to a wineshop 
where goodish cheap hock was served on heavy wood tables, and 
there I met a number of Norman’s friends—an astounded cherub 
called Thomas, a clerkly-looking fellow called Gascoyne, egg-domed 
Len Lye like an ascetic coster in his raffish cap, and many others 
whose names | cannot immediately remember but who, with hock 
and words, signed and resigned this new lease to my life. What im- 
pressed most was that, unlike certain other writers manqués back in 
the office, they did not discuss literary theory or whine about their 
souls and sensitivities— they made up things there and then, grabbed 
down extraordinary stories and myths from the air, wrote down 
-doggerel and verse. ‘I am the short world’s shroud, he said’ — said Mr 
Thomas, I remember—‘I share my bed with Finchley Road and 
Foetus.’ Not much, you may think. But it was preposterous and 
euphonious—and if you add the movement of faces and laughter 
and the hock, the evening smoke and the evening loll-together, and 
at least the freshness of such a statement — the impact may be guessed 
at. For until those times | had still thought of a poet as a cartoonist’s 
poet, a sort of gangling sissy dancing among lambs in spring. 

There was one difficulty. The Spanish War had begun, and this 
was naturally much discussed. But not by me. For one thing, | was 
politically ignorant and innocent—or inane. Is it, | wonder, gener- 
ally known that the ritual phrase ‘Politics, sex and religion barred’ 
was still then, perhaps is now, jovially boomed and enforced before 
groups of sporting young Englishmen settle down for an evening’s 
jaw? The extent of my political ignorance can be gauged by the fact 
that I had been in a German-Jewish bank at the time Hitler took 
over, and beyond an extra bustling in the marble corridors, realized 
nothing. Earlier, | had been in the market-place in Bonn when a 
group of Nazis armed with gummiknuppeln rushed a group of Com- 
munists or workers, had in fact stood in the middle shouting ‘Eng- 
lander! Englander!’ trying both to elevate my arms in Kamerad- 
fashion and point to my chest at the same time, a problem without 
three hands, before taking to my heels: yet I never bothered to find 
out what the rumpus was all about. However, the point Tam getting 
to is that my father was a naval architect building ships particularly 
for the Spanish Navy. Officers from the admiralty in Madrid often 
visited us, they were good friends of the family, the garden at Kings- 
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wood was gay with Spanish captains strolling among the rhodod 
drons, between bark-bound pigeon-cot and crazy-paved lily-pon L. 
Now news came in daily that these our friends were either in prison! 
or executed. One was reported to have been sawn in half (actually he 
was an unlikeable man, and there was a certain unspoken double-. 
think in the family at this news). So my own difficulty, with un-. 
political attachments to the wrong side and my new friends champ-- 
ing and sneething to get at them, can be understood. Once again II 
felt wrong, and yet right; but always out on the other side of an\ 
extraordinary fence made of bowler-hats and Omar Khayyam, saxo-- 
phones and golf bags. 

This was the only fly in an ointment full of pearls. For instance, , 
there was Thomas and the piano. Sometimes he used to come tumb-- 
ling up the long stairs to my awful room in Clarges Street and sit: 
down at a small piano I used for composing. He did not know a note: 
from a note. But out of the instrument he wreaked an extemporary | 
sound, Debussy-Bergish — his fingers clutched at the notes and some-. 
how he managed, by instinct for rhythm and tones, a beautiful 
anarchic disharmony of his own; never absurd, with a beginning | 
and a middle and sometimes a kind of end. 

Then one day Norman, always generous and hospitable, always | 
so thoroughly considerate, took me to the surrealist exhibition in. 
Burlington Street. Another apocalypse. 

| must explain that my father, besides being a naval architect and | 
a kind of commercial traveller in battleships, in and out first of the 
Czarist and then of the Spanish admiralties, was as well a prac- 
tised dilettante artist. He was an accomplished copyist in oils and a 
good draughtsman in his own right. Copies of things in the Tate 
hung about the house, which itself was furnished in a beguiling mix- 
ture of Morris, Maples, art-nouveau and heroic Russian bronzes 
brought back from St Petersburg. | spent my early years studying 
Bix Beiderbecke and Co. under the eyes of ‘The Laughing Cavalier’, 
which are painted so that they follow you as you move about the 
room. This must have inoculated me against much academic paint- 
ing, as school had Shakespeare. And now—here were these sur- 
realists, illustrative, often painting academically too, but at last 
blowing the old, old story sky-high! I was immediately addicted for- 
ever. I was under no delusion that they painted the subconscious: 
theirs was a plain statement of reality: the umbrella and the sewing 
machine on the dissecting table was no strange association, what 
it did was dissociate these objects, which you then saw clearly in 
their own right for the first time. My way of looking at things was 
altered. Sitting by an asbestos stove, for instance, I could at last see 
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it straight, without thinking ‘stove’ and ‘asbestos’. It could get up 
and walk (though there are dangers here, as with a club near Chalk 
Farm, Lottie’s indeed, which was done up as a floral garden with 
rustic benches yet had five asbestos stoves standing in a row against 
one wall, which most members avoided but to which I became en- 
slaved). 

_ Then I was transferred from copy to the radio-production depart- 
ment, started writing dramatic scripts and producing variety pro- 
grammes, and slid away from Norman’s influence as easily as it slid 
my way. 

A little later, though, I was given a second chance. With the war, 
I joined the Fire Brigade at Kensington, and by a thousand-to-one 
fluke got posted to Hampstead, which I had never before even 
visited. There, of course, in the station were waiting ready-made 
painters and writers. In particular, Leonard Rosoman, whom | would 
watch paint for hours in the off-duty moments. And another gifted 
man, Fernando Henriques, a scholar of West Indian extraction, now 
‘a lecturer in anthropology, who brought with him into the station 
a small but precious private library. Fernando and I shared a billet. 
After the first bomb fell, it was impossible to transfer from the Fire 
to any other Service—one was there for good. So we settled our 
bunks in the basement boot-room of the Hampstead High School for 
Girls, where the detachment was barracked, filled the lockers with 
books, and prepared ourselves, when disengaged, to read out the 
war. Where plimsolls had been, De Gourmont now nestled, Mann 
and Montherlant and Jung and Jaspers beamed from holes which 
hockey-boots had shared with Dr Sloane’s liniment and perhaps Miss 
Dell’s. So, in between actions and exercise and polishing brass (very 
good for a writer), we lay in the boothole and there under Fer- 
nando’s influence I read and finally started, for the first time 
seriously, to write. Two days’ monastic company, one day’s leave in 
the play world. It was an excellent recipe. 

Such were the dock and oil fires, we all thought that it would be a 
question of weeks if not days before we were wiped out. This was, 
of course, what is called a sobering thought. And for the first time I 
said to myself: I must write down something absolutely true. Hither- 
to, everything I had written had been directed at an audience, con- 
ceived with their entertainment prominently in view, and had conse- 
quently rung false and fussy. So I wrote a very short story based 
on an experience in the bombing. By a purely geographical chance 
I met someone who lived near and who was then business manager 
at Horizon, William Makins. He said Horizon wanted stories and 
why didn’t I send them something? The fence of bowler hats was 
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still well erected, I was still far on the other side, and so | said don’ 
be silly, they wouldn’t want my kind of thing. oa 

However, I sent ‘in ‘this story. Horizon accepted it, it was pu 
lished, and as if this were not enough to bowl me over, | received 
gilded sledgehammer blow of real letters from real book-publishe : 
asking for a book. It was astonishing and impossible. I started writing 
like a racing engine. Z| 

A little later Stephen Spender came to be stationed with us. Again, 
an established poet friendly and easy to be with . . . again no resemb- 
lance to the unapproachable great figure I had still bogged some- 
where in my imagination. He read a few stories I had and told me to 
send them to New Writing. John Lehmann accepted one; and later, 
others. ' 

‘It’ had happened again. For what, apart from publication, was so 
impressive about both these acceptances was that they were con- 
ducted impersonally by post, with neither influential meetings nor 
agent’s interventions. Hitherto | had imagined that pretty well 
everything in the world is arranged by strings pulled, pats on the 
back, obeisances, percentages, perks. And so it is. But here was an 
exception. Here, it had to be believed, was an honest situation. Dis- 
interested interest. A fact which was underlined by a number of re- 
jections from both of these editors. 

Much later I was invited to drink or dine with Connolly and 
Lehmann, and to meet what have been called the nobs. The most 
that | can remember about this, about what is so often condemned 
as the brittle round of literary parties, is again an overwhelming 
surprise at being accepted so easily over the Fence, and of holding 
my tongue like grim death in case I made a gaffe. 

There is, in this account, one important cloud excluded. As a child 
I had always been shy and self-conscious. Then at seventeen I lost 
control of my voice. For about three years | could only either shout, 
or speak in a whisper. I was, a specialist said, a belly-breather. In a 
railway carriage, for instance, I could only whisper creepily at my 
neighbour or bawl, ‘COULD YOU GIVE ME A LIGHT PLEASE?’ This embar- 
rassment was complicated by a fairly fictitious fear of a poor 
physique—narrow-chested, round-shouldered, buck-toothed. For 
years at school I had exercised privately to combat these conditions. 
sleeping in terribly contorted chest-expansion positions, spending 
hours with my fist rammed against my teeth to push them in. Ever 
today, with these qualms somewhat settled, disguised by beard anc 
embonpoint, | feel more like a bag of artificial gestures movin; 
about than a body. The upshot was that I spent years, awful years 
from seventeen to about twenty-three, as a proper young paranoiac 
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I thought all strangers were laughing at me. I hated to be in a public 
place. I would, for instance, seldom walk alone in a peopled street 
like the Strand or Piccadilly, but always moved by the parallel back 

| Streets. The remedy was Dutch Courage, and plenty of it. Although 
by the time I was thirty these fears were largely forgotten, there was 
a residual habit, so that always before I went to a gathering of this 
new literary kind I took care to take aboard a few strong, reassuring 
drinks. These, with what afterwards I was given, proved enough to 
make me forget by the next morning what anyone had looked like 
or what had been said. Rosily enjoyable it usually was— but more 
than this I shall never know. 

One thing must be added about those early days so late in life. 
When I set in to try to live by writing seriously, with no other job, 
I saw that the only thing to do was to save part of any money I 
earned against the draughty days, and to lower all costs of living to 
do this. There is, I think, no necessary connection between a writer 

~and even the lowest present-day accepted standards of living. And 

“what happened? Through the post, from two people unknown to 

-me, who knew nothing of my circumstances, came gifts of money, 
sums like £100 and £50 on about six occasions: one anonymously, 
one insisting on a confidential secrecy. 

So there. First, honest interest. Then plain goodness. It makes for 
faith. 
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DISCREPANCIES 


Even smooth, feared executives have leisure 
To show the inadequacy of their love: 

The longest day must end 

In animal nakedness. 


And in the city what amused our fathers — 
Sledgehammers wielded by dwarfs to mark the hours— 
Move us as emblems of 
Something quite terrible. 


Gazing upon us as we cross the courtyard 

Of the exchange, on our legitimate business, 
Are frenzied masks of stone 
With clutching human hands. 


And we imagine what unthinkable shape 

A girl’s slim velvet shoe conceals that strolls 
The pavements of boulevards 
Carrying intestines of sewers. 


A man at the floor of his destination finds— 
Inexplicably for a moment—the same defect, 
As at the start of his journey, 
In the lift’s inner gate. 


And the emperor, drenched in scents from realms too far 
To visit, cannot know that history 

Will not record the name 

Of his son teasing the peacocks. 
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TWO POEMS 


But eras when the sensitive reported 

Doom through the deformation of a pot, 
False quantities, and sounds 
Too harsh for memory, 


Were secretly incubating even then 


Bravery out of freaks, ethics from hate 


And valid economies 
Of starving theorists. 


In trying to be just our systems hunt: 

Too violent man’s feed-back. Hector’s shield 
Lies under a massive floor 
Of hideous ornaments. 


The sublimations of the poets rise 
From their renunciation of coarse hair 
And the inanities 
Of ravishing crimson lips. 


ONE AND MANY 


Awake at five, I am surprised to see 

Across the flocculent and winter dark 
Windows already yellow; and am touched 
By the unconscious solidarity 

Of the industrious world of normal men 
With art’s insomnia and spleen, 

As unaccountably as when 

A long-dead negro plays through a machine. 


I think of galleries lined with Renaissance man’s 


Discovery of physique, and jealously wonder 
Why now it is impossible to show 

Human existence in its natural stance — 

The range of burgher, tart and emperor, 

Set among withers, game, brocade, 

Merely as themselves, not emblems for 

A stringent world the artist never made. 
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Did the imagination then proceed 

Quite naturally with a cast of men 
Resembling the creator, who played out 
Not anguish at the prospect of a deed 
Ending a loathed society, nor that 
Consideration shown by fear, 

But were ambitious, usual, fat, 
Pugnacious, comic, worldly, cavalier? 


Not really so: the eye of art was cocked 

Always from low and lonely vantages, 

And the great boots and thighs, the glittering chests, 
Taken for granted by their owners, blocked 

A sky full of desired irrelevant stars 

Whose enigmatic message lay 

In wait until the rogues and czars 

Fell ranting in a dynasty’s decay. 


And now art’s only living figure broods 

On the ensanguined falling moon until 

The opposite horizon cracks and lights 

Go out: over sapped and far-transported foods 
I read of crises and prepare for living 

In that strict hierarchy of 

A miser body made for giving 

And which prepares for war desiring love. 
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Themes for New Voices 
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fessional dramatic critics, like so many stone-knappers or 

roof-thatchers, wondered bleakly whether the art which of- 
fered them a livelihood had not withdrawn from this island alto- 
_. gether, leaving them to starve or search for more gainful 
* employment. At the time not a single new English play, of any de- 
scription, had appeared for nine months. Apart from nondescript 
imports and revivals, a ‘revue’ or two with faces from television 
grimacing in a wilderness of warehouse scenery and stationary 
nudity, there was nothing to report upon at all. 

Then, all at once, out of the Springtime blue, came rumblings and 
stirrings as welcome as the sound of melting snow. After a long sleep 
the Royal Court Theatre, richly backed by private patrons, rededi- 
cated itself to the dramatic author’s cause. The new enterprise began 
hopefully with Mr Angus Wilson’s The Mulberry Tree. It was an 
occasion which not only afforded proof that one of the most intelli- 
gent and searching of the new English novelists was prepared to 
devote time to the theatre but that a London theatre was also pre- 
pared to welcome him (the play had been put on by the Bristol 
Old Vic, but no London management had until then shown an in- 
terest in it). Later in the season another novelist, Mr Nigel Dennis, 
saw performed his own adaptation of his wittily inhumane novel 
Cards of Identity. Elsewhere, from Theatre Workshop’s stronghold 
down at Stratford, E.15, London was able to make the discovery 
of a new Irish playwright, Mr Brendan Behan, whose The Quare 
Fellow, about a hanging in an Ulster gaol, had the surprise value 
of being based on a prisoner’s own experience as well as a theme to 
strike the national conscience on a tenderly exposed place. 

But the play which seemed to clinch matters was another first 
work, Mr John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger. After squeaks and 
scratches from most of the overnight Press, the play rapidly became 
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lampshade. But these critical considerations of background hardly — 
affect the vitality of the characters and the shock of intimate sur- — 
prise which one feelsson meeting them. Nor does it obscure ne 
truth of a marital relationship where equality of sex also implies 

these days that both partners are equally matched for hand-to-hand ' 
combat over the ironing board. - ; 

Mr Osborne’s play is worth careful pondering, and not least be- 
cause it has become a draw with a young public. Neither the cutting — 
edge of Mr Wilson’s dialogue in The Mulberry Tree nor the bright, 
cruel skittishness of Mr Dennis’s first act of Cards of Identity were 
enough for substantial box-office success. It is a matter for special 
remark that Mr Osborne alone should have captured the young 
imagination and with it the fisher-sweatered noctambules from 
Espresso-land, the jeunes mariés from Knightsbridge, the bed-sitter 
avant-garde from Bayswater and Notting Hill. Almost the worst 
thing about the English theatre is that it has lacked for so long 
the support of a young intelligentsia. Audiences are apt to look as 
discreetly silver-haired as if they had been furnished by a casting 
agency themselves. The rapt young faces one sees hanging over the 
balconies at, say, a Sartre play in Paris are regrettably absent in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, and their absence is an exact reflection of the 
appalling time-lag before our theatre picks up those ideas which, in 
every decade, refresh and stimulate the other arts. That long-standing 
favourite, the London Matinée play, with its fluttery mums, comic 
chars, cosy bromides about the perils of bureaucracy, and the clatter 
of golf clubs never far distant would be insupportable in any other 
capital. It is a matter of no surprise that its supporters should be 
beyond the temptations of youth. For too long the London theatre 
has advertised itself as a tamely respectable middle-class pastime; it 
has only itself to blame for the waned interest of the under middle- 
aged. One’s friends—those who keep in touch, take the serious 
weeklies, see the new Italian or French film, read the Observer, and 
get the latest Henry Green or Angus Wilson novel from the library 
—will explain only too readily the cost and trouble of theatre- 
going. With the skimped meal and the fuss with the baby-sitter as 
extra hazards, their night out seldom promises sufficient reward for 
the trouble. When Ibsen or Orwell are on television or Compton- 
Burnett on the Third, they can do better staying at home. 

It is a shame that this should be so, and many are the ways sug- 
gested by which conditions might be improved. The main complaints 
against the theatre all have a familiar ring. The cost of production 
makes the long run a necessity. The big managements, even those 
whose standards have been consistently informed with elegance and 
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_ thoroughness, are naturally reluctant to cultivate a minority taste. 
And when they do stumble upon originality they are seldom able 
_ to use it to the best advantage. All these accusations are true in 
part, though they tend ungenerously to overlook the fact that Mr 
John Whiting, Mr T. S. Eliot, Mr Graham Greene and Dylan Thomas 
have all been given a handsome showing by those very managements 
whose first concern, it is said, is with the box-office. However one 
looks at it the condition of the London theatre is inchoate and 
puzzling, with its large lumpy residue of worn-out naturalistic 
comedy and the occasional artistic surprise — propelled in all likeli- 
hood by just those commercial interests voted so ruinous to creative 
endeavour — floating surprisingly to the surface. 

Critical opinion is frequently advancing ideas as to how the state 
of our drama might be improved; and although individual critics 
tend to be astonishingly divergent in the matter of individual prefer- 
ence, the solutions offered are nearly always confined to two inter- 
locking areas of thought. The first derives its stimulus from a justi- 
fiable envy of the way things are ordered in Paris. The second pro- 
poses that there should be a much greater degree of rapprochement 
between stage and writer; that those who serve literature as novelists 
or poets should be more assiduously encouraged to bring their gifts 
for the enrichment of the stage. 

Inevitably the dramatic critic of literary bias looks enviously 
towards France, where the theatre belongs so much more surely 
to intellectual life, where the little shoe-box experimental studios 
continually provide platforms for such iconoclasts as Beckett and 
Ionesco, and where even the grander ensembles, like Jean-Louis 
Barrault’s at the Marigny or Léon Barsacq’s at the Atelier, cultivate 
their own attachments and loyalties with particular groups of 
writers and at the same time keep a sharp eye for new talent. But if 
the managers of Paris have their arms always open for the writer, 
the writer himself, unlike his English counterpart, is wonderfully 
ready to rush into the embrace. The French tradition makes specific 
allowance for the fact that the writer of whatever kind should 
periodically express himself in terms of drama; and the distinguished 
list of those who have so contributed—a list which includes Gide, 
Claudel, Montherlant, Camus, Sartre, Julien Green, Marcel Aymé— 
is proof of the most lively co-operation between letters and the 
theatre. Could not our own novelists and poets be canvassed to 
make a similar contribution? 

Certainly the establishment of a greater number of independent 
experimental theatres is to the good, and the clear-eyed policy of the 
Court has shown just how such ventures can be fruitful. It would be 
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even better if there were others, and the fact that London has been © 
able to boast such cells in the past (Norman Marshall’s Gate Theatre 
and the little Mercury which gave a first hearing to the Auden- © 
Isherwood partnership) is something to discourage despair. But wish- 
fully to suppose that the conditions in Paris might, with a little good- 
will, be imposed upon London seems about as idle as to wish one 
were a Frenchman. Nor is it altogether true that English writers 
have shown a total abstinence from dramatic invention. 

Admittedly dramatic critics, as they collect their books from the 
library, often conjure up wistful prospects of Compton-Burnett 
at the Comedy and Henry Green at the Globe, and if the critic 
happens also to be a wireless listener, his appetite will have been 
whetted further by adaptations of both these novelists in the form 
of dramatic dialogues. But there is still a token number of serious 
English writers who have actually got as far as taking the theatre 
into their confidence. Mr T. S. Eliot, whose singular experimentation 
to find a verse-form capable of acceptance by modern audiences and 
yet sufficiently expressive of his own vision, is the first example. 
There has also been The Living Room from Mr Graham Greene, al- 
though, from certain oblique comments made by the author himself, 
it would not seem that he has found any great personal encourage- 
ment to further his development as dramatist. Miss Elizabeth Bowen 
and Miss Rosamond Lehmann have each had a play produced, al- 
though again in neither case does their experience seem to have 
been sufficiently rewarding to make for more permanent liaisons. 

It is when one considers the qualities which go to make the best 
of English writing—the scaly wit of Miss Compton-Burnett, the in- 
carnate sensibility of Miss Bowen, the elliptical poetic eccentricity 
of Mr Henry Green—that one begins to wonder whether such slip- 
pery and elusive genius is really suitable for the quick and definite 
effects of an art where something must always seem to be happen- 
ing. English writers are very different creatures from those comba- 
tive dialectical, essentially committed Frenchmen with their endless 
proclivity for debate and their battle cries at tongue-tip. No wonder, 
having always ideas to communicate, that they come to the theatre 
as eagerly as revivalists to chapel. To be engagé, whether it is in the 
dedicated catholicism of Claudel or in the Marxist loyalties of 
Sartre, implies a need to address and persuade audiences. With a 
people like us, owing no particular allegiance either to politics or 
religion, there cannot be the same degree of stimulation. It is not so 
much new forms we should cry for, like poor Konstantin in The 
Seagull, as a new Dynamic such as is urged by political pamph- 
leteers. How can we in this torpid, soggy little island where the 
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middle layers have been fretting for a year on the niceties of fish 
knives and notepaper, where the state-aided scholars survey their 
inheritance with a disgruntled snort, where journalists write their 
autobiographies on the washing machine— how can we find a drama 
that is also dramatic, truthful, workable and of its time? 

At the moment a faint hope stirs. All the new playwrights con- 
sidered in this article—Osborne, Wilson, Behan, Dennis—have 
tackled subjects which have some degree of relevance to the con- 
temporary social situation. 

In The Mulberry Tree Mr Wilson tolled a small bell for the sort 
of family — benevolent, high-minded, academic middle-class — which 
for generations has been the improving tone-setter of England. In 
_ the break-up Mr Wilson was concerned to show how readily, in this 
upstart society of ours, can the rising underdog bite the hand 
of patronage. In spite of failures both of technique and feeling—an 
insufficient interest focused on the two leading characters and a 
.. curious withholding of sympathy at their embarrassment — Mr Wil- 

son was treating of readjustments to shifting values in a way very 
pertinent to the time. Mr Dennis’s Cards of Identity, presenting us 
with the shocking discovery that in a faithless age even human per- 
sonality has become so insubstantial that it can be assumed or 
changed as easily as one might select the day’s disguise of duffel, 
bowler or blue jeans, was pointedly of the moment. The effect of 
a brilliant beginning and the eerie flourish of the end was spoilt by 
the inconsequential let-down of the middle act. Even so there re- 
mained enough cleverness to give one a happy shudder at the even- 
ing’s import. The Quare Fellow of Brendan Behan (a rather more 
special case) was much over-praised for the ‘rich and racy’ qualities 
of its writing of which there was scant evidence; but in approach- 
ing the grotesque ritual of judicial hanging with a kind of sardonic 
detachment the author could not help but recommend himself to 
abolitionists. 

The drama of the most universal application has always been the 
drama, like King Lear, Othello and The Tempest, most rooted in its 
time. And now that there has come a handful of plays putting down 
a few small roots of their own a streak of optimism is just permis- 
sible. The erratic workings of the theatre are apt to confound one’s 
prophecies almost as fast as they arrange themselves on paper. But 
it is good, perhaps, to be hopeful. Already one starts fancying a new 
school of tough-minded English Farce with Mr Kingsley Amis in 
lights outside the Aldwych where nightly some execrable young 
hero sets fire to the bed of a Mitfordesque hostess and escapes down 
the drainpipe in full peeress’s robes. 
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means a theatre where the dramatist is pre-eminent, where all 

other functions such as director, designer and actors are inter- 
preters of the supreme text. At first sight, this must seem to be the 
one possible working foundation for the theatre as an art. The play, 
as music, is written as a personal act, the work of a man, and is in- 
terpreted in public performance. Yet this is not the case, if we are 
to judge from the arguments put forward for a theatre on such a 
basis. Even now, in England, we rarely argue for the establishment 
of something already existing. So it must be accepted that the Eng- 
lish theatre is not a writers’ theatre. 

The question, ‘Is it possible to make a play in performance a work 
of art?’ has troubled writers from the beginning of what must be 
called the modern theatre. That is, performances in a playhouse 
under the stringent conditions of time and place which have been 
dictated by the caprice and fashion of the audience. It is this condi- 
tion, more than any other, which gives to play-writing an air of 
servility. Also the fact that actors have a strange love for humilia- 
tion. It was, I believe, David Garrick who first used the phrase ‘ser- 
vants of the public’ in reference to actors. It was a mistake. From 
that moment the mob were at the throat, and have never let go. Now 
it is shaking the life from the theatre, and still the words are: ‘We 
exist by your favour’. 

Nonsense. No art exists by any man’s favour. Public entertain- 
ment certainly does so, but an art exists in its own right as some- 
thing worth doing for its own sake. A play, like any other created 
work, must have the arrogance of its convictions. 

As a literary form the play is very unsatisfactory. The perform- 
ance of a play cannot be arrived at without a hundred compromises 
on the part of the writer. This would seem to make it a worthless 
pursuit. But there remains the intention. It is this. Some twenty-five 
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thousand words form a pattern of present action—in which the play 
differs from any other literary form—and in this way must present 
a problem of such urgency that it cannot be dealt with retrospec- 
tively. The thing must happen before the eyes. It must be witnessed. 
That is the intention of a play. 

__ It is this intention which has kept the form alive. And kept going 
the struggle to bring about a successful transition from the printed 
page to the stage. 

_ The text contains a pattern of action based on time and place. It 
contains the spoken word which should rigidly control the physical 
action. By this I mean that all action should spring from the word 
spoken. This action must, being of the present, be forward moving 
in time within any one scene. The language of the play, which 
will determine the style, is the means by which forward moving 
| action can be controlled. A play is, or should be, a monolithic struc- 
F ture. 
~ This at once presents an absurdity, as the interpretation of a play 
in performance is carried out by a director, designer and company of 
actors with individual personalities. The theatre in the last fifty 
years has become dimly aware of this. It has tried to deal with the 
problem by group theatres, or ensemble playing. In England nothing 
much has come of it, except the theory. The team spirit of the play- 
ing field has not found its way into the playhouse. This compromise 
has been arrived at. A central personality is used, that of a leading 
actor, and about this personality (often there are two, a man and a 
woman) are grouped the remaining characters of the play. This is 
inclined to bring about a complete negation of the play as a form, 
directing attention to the human personality and not to the action. 
It has also brought about the Actors’ Theatre. Which is the theatre 
in England today. 

The actor’s art, being interpretative, must be given content. This 
content is the text of the play. The character within the play, the 
part, has a defined personality. The actor has his own personality. 
The fusing of the two personalities results in the performance. This 
process is complicated and very difficult, so it is not surprising that 
an actor’s initial approach to the text of a play is almost entirely de- 
structive. He tries to destroy the personality of the character in the 
play, and impose his own. This can be a most alarming experience 
to a writer newly come to the theatre. The play is arbitrarily broken 
to pieces and not even put at his feet for examination, but more 
often thrown at his head. Then, in the later rehearsal period, the 
reconstruction in dramatic terms begins. Good actors, well directed, 
will reconstruct within the recognized intention of the play. Bad 
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or lazy actors will reconstruct according to a formula which has | 
served in the past. When the first happens any dramatic form, no 
matter how complex, Will work. The personalities and technique of - 
the actors become absorbed in the action. Use the formula, however, | 
and the actor’s personality, not always as interesting as he believes 
it to be, will predominate. 

Preoccupation with this kind of virtuosity has now become an 
obsession. Shakespeare’s plays provide a remarkable opportunity for 
its practice. Not one person in a hundred, and that person is usually 
very young, is concerned with what happens in Hamlet or King Lear. 
They know. Their concern is with what the actor will do. That is 
putting it at its highest. At its lowest it is a concern with what he 
has for breakfast or the colour of his bathroom. 

A sad parting of the ways has occurred between the playwright 
and his interpreters. To the writer, drama is a basic form: the theatre 
is a toy, an ingenious piece of machinery. It exists for the interpreta- 
tion of plays. To many actors and directors it has become a thing in 
itself, tiresomely dependent on some form of content. Actors have 
not yet reached a point in their art where they can merely be. They 
still have to do something. This is more expertly attended to in the 
New York theatre. For every play, that is a work written for the 
theatre, there are half a dozen fabricated plays. These are adapta- 
tions from novels, memoirs, even films, made not with the declared 
object of being a statement in dramatic terms, but merely as material 
for performance. 

The gravest handicap in play-writing today is the narrow limit 
within which a play is assessed. The criterion by which a play has 
come to be judged is its power of conviction as a reality. This was a 
natural development in a theatre entirely concerned with illusion, 
and the trompe d’oeil. Now it has reached a point where the theatri- 
cal is not just mistaken for but accepted as the dramatic. This has 
led to a cheapening of all dramatic effect. 

These limits are often set by criticism. I mean newspaper reviews. 
That is all | can mean, as modern theatre scholarship of any serious 
kind does not exist. Such criticism only recognizes plays in perform- 
ance. The interpretation of plays is judged usually on complete ig- 
norance of the text. It would be unusual for music criticism to be 
written without a knowledge of the score. The argument of dramatic 
critics is that they can only concern themselves with the play in the 
theatre, as that is the final intention. Yet the intention of music is 
also public performance. 

Let me say that by writing in this way I am laying myself open 
to the charge, made before, of petulance. The facts are these. Be- 
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_ tween 1951 and 1954 I had three unsuccessful plays produced in 
London. Naturally, my sense of failure was acute. I am on the de- 
fensive. Very well. If it is a consideration discount it against what I 
write here. Now, let’s get on. 

The development of the theatre must finally rest with the drama- 
tist. Only he can set the course and define the boundaries. An inter- 
pretative art, such as acting, can never advance beyond its im- 
mediate material; at most, it must content itself with a sharpening 
of technique. Nobody talks about an avant-garde in acting. 

A playwright must not think that he will extend his audience be- 
yond that of the novel or poetry. It is a mistake to see the theatre as 
a popular art. It may have been fifty years ago, but new mediums 
have changed all that. The play must now be directed towards a 
specialized audience. That may very well be the theatre’s salvation. 
Physically, it is having to pull in its boundaries. Within a few years 
it will be in a state of final siege in the West End of London. In all 
Ways it must become smaller, but more concentrated. The question 
of its constitution at the moment is not important to a playwright. 
A speculative theatre, such as the English have today, appears at 
first glance to be a jungle. Yet the German theatre, highly subsidized 
and organized as it is, produces less native playwrights than we do. 
Anyway, commercial managements have not been timid in the last 
ten years. They have done many plays with limited appeal. Most of 
them, certainly, have been imported from America and France, but 
that is natural as they have been the best plays. The business of the 
theatre is a bore. 

Perhaps, and this is not a sudden thought, the play is not capable 
of much development. The ideas, yes: the form, no. And the form, 
as we see, is all important. 

The rise of the curtain. The point of entry into the action. The 
argument. The development. The conclusion. The whole formal con- 
juring trick. Everything must be subordinated to the illusion. If it is 
not, there is a feeling of unease, of embarrassment. And the question 
becomes, ‘Are we in a theatre?’ When the answer is definitely ‘Yes’, 
the reaction is immediate flight. A trick has been performed, but it 
was not the trick that was expected, or, more accurately, the trick 
that has come to be expected. The audience must be taken out of 
themselves, their attention must never be turned in upon themselves. 
Or so it seems. That is what an audience wants. What do the play- 
wrights want? It might be interesting to find out. And then impose 
it. Henry James began to write for the theatre with an earnest en- 
deavour to appeal to ‘the cosy, childlike, naif, domestic British 
imagination’. He ended, after five years, with the words: ‘It has been 
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a great relief to feel that one of the most detestable incidents of my | 


life has closed.’ 
For, when all the negative arguments have been put and accepted, 


when the subject has been discussed and the methods have been © 


agreed upon, after all this there remains a doubt. Isn’t it really only 
a game for the young? To have advanced from the dressing up of 
oneself to the dressing up of others seems a rather dubious progres- 
sion. Are our eyes or the lights within the peep-show dimmer now? 
How much easier it is, now that time is shorter, to make the state- 
ment in print or conversation, and not have it memorized by 
another, interpreted, delivered, and still rejected. The Peter Panism 
of the theatre is suddenly tiresome, and would it be nice if the chil- 
dren played a little further off? Yes, sometimes it would be very 
nice. We should then be able to hear ourselves speak. 
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The Living Dead—IV 
Bernard Shaw 


Shaw as a pioneer of longevity achieved by willpower and self- 
discipline, suffered not only the senile weaknesses of other less 
_ purposeful nonagenarians but also a great decline in his reputation. 
_ When extreme old age is reached in the usual random manner, the 
* element of chance appeals to our sporting, gambling instincts, and 
we are prepared to forgive or at least to forget the unbecoming 
senility which contradicts our absurd stereotypes of Olympic benevo- 
lence and snow-capped wisdom. When, however, a nonagenarian 
has announced his longevity beforehand from the housetops and 
disciplined his life to free it from our short-living follies, we are 
reasonably less patient, we are very ready to scent Hubris in the air. 
We feel free to release the resentment, the measure even of disgust 
that lie beneath our conventional honouring of advanced years. We 
greet the old man’s will as we did Shaw’s with the voices of Goneril 
and Regan. We murmur ‘time-honoured’ in the double-edged tones 
of Richard. We feel free to say aloud, as we did of Shaw, that we are 
bored. 

A centenary that follows six years after so protracted a departure 
comes too soon. We would prefer to assist at the ceremonies of 2050 
if that did not mean living overlong. We have created a vacuum in 
our minds in the place where Shaw once dwelt and we are reluctant 
to fill it again so soon. It is customary to forget the great dead for at 
least thirty years. And yet, surprisingly, Bernard Shaw’s premature 
resurrection from limbo has by and large restored his reputation. If 
the many broadcasts and articles of the last weeks have preferred to 
leave Shaw’s artistic reputation an open question, they have gener- 
ally concurred in doing him personal honour. 

Much of the credit for this personal rehabilitation must go to his 
friend, Mr St John Ervine. His biography’ is in all ways a fitting 


Ps: of causes usually suffer for their achievements. Bernard 


1Bernard Shaw, His Life, Work and Friends, by St John Ervine (Constable, sos.) 
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tribute. Its worst defects—an elderly and wrongheaded dogmatism, 


an equally elderly discursiveness—recall Shaw in his old age. Its 
virtues of clarity and «directness are equally Shavian. Mr St John 
Ervine is cruelly unfair where his prejudices are aroused—to the 
Webbs, to Mrs Patrick Campbell—but to Shaw himself he is always 
and completely just. By subordinating his own obviously great affec- 
tion for his friend to the discipline of just criticism. he has done him 
a great service. He does not attempt to disguise Shaw’s blind spots— 
his callousness, his very partial imagination, his prudery and his shy 
vanity; he allows the modicum of compassion that Shaw’s sterile 
later years can call forth to emerge solely from the telling of the 
story of that dismal period. As a result we are able to appreciate the 
remarkable surplus of strength and virtues that remains when all 
these criticisms have been made. We feel to the full his generosity, 
his charm, his exuberance and his patience. In fact Mr St John 
Ervine’s achievements is a sleight of hand, a trick; for when we salute 
Shaw as a human being we salute the virtues of inhumanity. All the 
generosities, the charm, the exuberance and the patience—indeed 
all his ‘lovable’ qualities except his devotion to his wife—are surely 
the deliberate, controlled actions of a detached man. In this sense 
Mr Colin Wilson has every reason to place Shaw among his ‘out- 
siders’. So completely indeed does Shaw’s inhumanity impose its own 
code on us, that we arraign him on the few occasions when his 
detachment broke down, when he was for a while human. We dislike 
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his occasional angry pruderies when his sexual distastes were too ~ 


strong for his patience. We object to his vindictiveness towards Mrs 
Pat who had called forth his sexual passion and rejected it. We are 
disappointed that physical anaemia should make him tetchy in old 
age. It is certainly a valuable exercise for humanists and Christians 
to see how splendidly the ‘lovable’ virtues can be practised not from 
the heart but from the head as Shaw practised them. Nevertheless in 
our proper respect for Shaw’s detached civility, we should not, I 
think, forget that such detachment can breed its own follies, that the 
devoted pursuit of Truth untrammelled by the weaknesses of love 
for individuals can produce its own naive illusions of efficiency, 
can desperately swallow in its isolation Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler. 

The centenary celebrations have been less successful in producing 
satisfactory estimates of his work. There has been a general sugges- 
tion that it is not for us to judge. Embarrassed by their own mixed 
reaction to Shaw’s plays, critics have passed the buck to our grand- 
children. The ideas of posterity, however, except as a subject for 
science fiction like Back to Methuselah, are a fruitless speculation. 
The question of ‘the state of the English theatre’ threatens like ‘the 
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- novel, is it dead?’ to become a tedious one. The only valuable contri- 
_ butions to these questions are new plays and novels. Mr John Os- 
| borne’s Look Back in Anger, whatever its defects, is worth a thousand 
| articles on the future of the theatre. Nevertheless the Shaw centenary 
| can surely be more profitably spent in discussing what his plays have 
_ to offer to contemporary audiences and what they can teach con- 
. temporary dramatists than in speculating on their value in the distant 
future. 
_~No one, unfortunately, can discuss Shaw’s plays without first 
dealing with his ideas. I think that one of Shaw’s greatest contribu- 
tions to the English theatre is his creation of characters who express 
_ themselves through ideas as well as emotions, who have heads as well 
_as hearts. This view in itself runs counter to the opinion of many, 
particularly people in the theatre itself. They are never tired of 
reiterating that drama is a vehicle of emotion and passion not of 
~ ideas, that ideas are not ‘theatrical’. This naive dichotomy, of course, 
.- finds its expression in much of the devitalized, competent drama on 
~ the stage today. People with sexual organs and nerves and ‘hearts’, 
but with no heads soon become tedious to listen to. At his worst, 
Shaw tended to smother his very real thinking, feeling people be- 
neath his own ideas, to drown the formal truth of his work beneath 
the Truth about Life shouted at the top of his own voice, to kill the 
wonderful vitality of his creation with his own pantomime of high 
spirits. In his best work—in most of the pre-1914 plays, in Heart- 
break House and in part of Saint Joan—his own voice is only an 
accompaniment, powerful to contemporary audiences, but growing 
fainter and less important beside the total music of the plays as the 
years passed. Most critics have pointed out that the specific social 
causes for which Shaw fought in his earlier plays are now won and 
buried. I would certainly have thought so: he freed a whole genera- 
tion from a peculiarly depressing, deadening world of false senti- 
mentalities and hyprocrisies. The work is done, so done that we may 
now take it as so much period furniture. But is it quite so? The re- 
marks of one of our most brilliant young dramatists, Mr John Whit- 
ing, in an article in Vogue, have made me wonder. ‘For the time 
being,’ he says, ‘the plays seem unreadable. . . . The earlier plays 
answer all the questions, asked or not, and it is our misfortune, not 
Shaw’s lack of art, that the answers have now become the questions.’ 
This can only mean, I think, not that the plays have become un- 
readable because they are dead, but because they provoke Mr Whit- 
ing to anger and irritation; he questions their answers, or rather, 
perhaps, he feels that upon Shaw’s answers has been erected a modern 
society which in its turn provokes questioning. And this is surely 
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true of many of the modern critics of Shaw. They cannot forget that 
he was one of the pioneers of the modern Welfare State and they 
read into his work all that they dislike in that society. It is peculiar 
because they —Mr Whiting among them— accompany their declara- 
tion that the plays are unreadable by great eulogy of his ‘art’, — 
yet they do not seem to find that art powerful enough to overcome 
these immediate reactions. In the plays of Shaw’s Fabian period, in ; 
fact, the defects of modern Socialism are least apparent. If the — 
attacks on brothels and slum landlordism savour too much of 
Socialism for these critics, then they should logically extend their 
dislike to Dickens and to Fielding. In fact, as many other critics 
have pointed out, Shaw was well aware that the remedying of © 
material evils was only a preliminary, though an essential pre- 
liminary, to an ideal society; he was essentially religious. Shaw 
was, of course, blind to the greatest danger of a welfare society —its 
worship of efficiency. This as I have suggested was an essential part 
of his inhumanity, his ‘outsideness’. But it is not in his ‘social’ plays 
that he reveals this distasteful manic quality —the preaching in these 
plays is ad hoc, beneficially reformist and now obsolete — but in the 
plays where he is most conscious of the need for a deeper 
‘philosophy’, where he is most religious. This efficiency cult appears, 
it is true, in St Joan on the side of the Church against the outsider. 
But it is at its height in Man and Superman and Back to Methuselah 
where he seeks in the ‘Life Force’ some ‘philosophy’ that will go 
beyond the material. It is in these plays with their ‘philosophical’ 
message, Which might well be expected to appeal to our modern 
soul-hungry audiences, that the efficiency which they rightly see as 
the blind spot of welfare ethics is paramount. There are fortunately 
many reasons why, despite Mr Colin Wilson’s eloquent pleading, 
these plays are unlikely to give any satisfaction, even to the subur- 
ban God-seekers who fill the theatres for Mr Eliot’s plays. The Utopia 
of the ‘ancients’-is so vague, their pure thought no more than a 
grandiloquent piece of nonsense that it is hardly possible to call it an 
idea. It is, in fact, no more than a science fiction restatement of 
certain less attractive Platonic ideals— the dismissal of the artist and 
the mechanic, the elevation of an undefined ‘higher thought’. There 
is nowhere in this ‘religion’ a place for evil and pain. For Shaw they 
always remained removables like poverty, to be divested of the 
sickly halo which Victorian sentimentalism and romanticism had 
placed around them and labelled petty crimes in good Erewhon 
fashion. But the reality of pain and evil have been foremost in the 
post-Hitler ordinary man’s search for religion, and he is not likely 
to find satisfaction in a ‘philosophy’ that ignores it. The ‘preaching’ 
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f Shaw, then, appears to be something of a bogy. In Shaw’s best 
lays, it is largely irrelevant; in his later plays, after Saint Joan, 
vhich are his worst, it is unlikely to attract. Only Man and Superman 
S ruined by it. 

In Man and Superman, however, Shaw’s philosophy is shown from 
a different angle—the Life Force at work in the relations of the 
xes. The conquest of Jack Tanner by Anne Whitefield, the natural 
selection of man by woman to fulfil her function, is a far more 
serious matter than the empty ‘high thinking’ of the ancients, for 
the theme runs through a great many of Shaw’s good plays and 
makes some part even of the best almost intolerable, I think, to 
modern audiences. The treatment of the relations of the sexes is an 
even greater defect in Shaw’s work than his treatment of art and the 
artist. Marchbanks and Dubedat talk foolish and embarrassing non- 
ea when they talk about art, but it is nothing to the embarrass- 
ment of the serious folly that almost any Shavian young man and 
woman talk to each other. The sexual qualities of most writers have 
both beneficial and maleficent effects on their work. It is possible. 
that Shaw’s energies, as he would have us believe, were the greater 
for other purposes by his dismissal of sex. though the Don Juan 
scene is as unconvincing as it is tedious. If Shaw had been able so 
summarily to dismiss sex as he wished, all might have been well, 
but it plays an essential part in his neo-Darwinian scheme of things. 
It seems evident, whatever the number of affairs he is said to have 
had between his twenty-ninth year and his marriage, that Shaw had 
deep inhibitions about sex. He seems to have found the preliminaries 
deeply exciting and any physical expression distasteful. The chase 
was the thing, and the hunter in good Life Force manner—the 
woman. The result is a painful series of Benedict and Beatrice situa- 
tions, arch, artificial—a kind of elderly male virgin’s sex-teasing 
dream. Flirtatious sex-teasing women have clearly a place in 
comedy, but as the sole representatives of young women they strike 
an unpleasantly prurient note. Blanche Sartorius, Dolly Clandon, 
Ann Whitefield, even Ellie, are liable to make a modern audience 
wriggle and blush as no other heroines can; nor is it much better 
when this ladies’ archery is conducted in a semi maternal manner 
by Candida or Lady Cicely. It is, I believe, this sexual aspect of 
Shaw’s work—half naiveté, half prudish prurience, with which, of 
course, are bound up his total failure to appreciate the meaning of 
cruelty and his occasional straight childish vulgarities—that is most 
likely to prevent a modern audience from appreciating his plays. 
Only a very great actress, or, perhaps, a very simple one can save the 
love scenes from seeming at some moments disgusting. 
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His inhuman detachment and his sexual naiveté combine to make 
him a writer who is seldom ‘moving’, in the sense that that word 
is usually employed now to mean ‘moving to pity’. In The Devil's 
Disciple he achieves this effect, in the second act of Major Barbara 
and in parts of Saint Joan, but this is a less important defect than we 
may think, for Shaw is essentially a great comedian and above all, 
a man who understands the comic nature of language. 

He brings to the observation of life, social, political, even per- 
sonal, to the understanding of human beings. and to the use of words, 
a comic vitality, which has nothing to do with the pomposities of the 
‘Life Force’. As a result he puts upon the stage characters who live on 
many planes and makes them speak in a language that is formally 
delightful without being artificial. He knew and really understood 
that people lived in their ideas and their words as much as in their 
emotions, that every character that an actor or actress has to play 
is himself acting a part that is quite as integral to him as his ‘real 
self’, that ‘humours’ and ‘grotesques’ and ‘caricatures’ are simply 
the social cloaks which men assume to protect their loneliness and 
that these cloaks ‘are’ them as much as the isolated creatures hidden 
beneath. His masters in this were Dickens and Ibsen. It would be 
absurd to compare the merits of the three, but Shaw at his best was 
the equal of his masters. Like them he had a superb eye for the ‘new’ 
types in society and his best plays are full of people who had never 
yet been brought on the stage. He had equally an eye for the type 
that was out of date and did not know it. Some of his most comic 
effects are achieved in this way. It is only in his later years when 
he had ceased to observe so brilliantly that his art lost its magic. I 
is from this modernity, this power of putting real people on the 
stage instead of worn out stereotypes that the dramatists of today 
can learn most from him; from that and his passion for language, hi: 
spoken prose which is far more theatrically powerful than any re 
vival of verse drama can be. Mr Worsley has pointed out with trutk 
that the ‘line’ of his plays too often wobbles, particularly in the las' 
acts, for formal perfection. Nevertheless even where the form i 
shaky, it is somehow, I think, blasted together by the enormou: 
vitality with which the speeches follow one another in bewilderin; 
patterns of humorous justaposition. The plays, so seemingly simple 
are in fact very complex in their demands upon both actors ani 
producers, but if they were presented without any preconceive 
fears that they were ‘dated’ or ‘preaching’, or that they needed th 
assistance of formalized interpretation, I find it difficult to believ: 
that modern audiences would not be shaken by their crowde 
exuberance which so often captures the very texture of life. 
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iY, 

You have been very kind in devoting a great deal of space to corres- 
pondence about my ‘Writer’s Prospect’ article. May I trespass on 
your kindness still further, and speak of the impression that these 
letters made on me? 

The second batch of letters— from Patrick Kavanagh, Monk Gib- 
bon and Edwin Morgan—was notably more sympathetic towards 
my views than the earlier batch, printed in the October issue, and 
I would like to speak of these first: 

Mr Morgan compliments me on my practical concern about the 
literary situation, but objects that I have ignored many Soviet writers 
whose presence would have made my Prospect more cheerful. I must 
admit that I have a certain prejudice against the Soviet ‘realist’ school 
—although I confess to having read no more than half-a-dozen of 
them; I dislike the writer who feels himself allied to the State as 
much as I dislike the Churchman who subjugates his spiritual re- 
sponsibilities to politics. I find Gorki overrated—an artist, but lack- 
ing the moral greatness of a Tolstoy; Sholokov’s work seems to me on 
the same level as Kathleen Windsor’s or Gone With the Wind. If 
modern Russia produces another Rozanov, a Merezhkovsky, a Shes- 
tov, a Berdyaey, I shall be willing to revise my verdict, but these 
patriotic tub-thumpers irritate me. If I am unjust, I apologize, and 
promise to read any novel that Mr Morgan thinks will alter my 
opinion. 

Mr Kavanagh is a writer whom I respect, and I am sorry to dis- 
agree with him when he suggests that no writer should worry about 
diagnosing his age, but stick to examining himself. My own medita- 
tions on the problem of the Outsider have led me to the conclusion 
that there are more frustrated, maladjusted spiritual refugees about 
nowadays than at any other time in Christian history, simply be- 
cause we lack an external force to bind us all together—a role the 
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Church played in the Middle Ages. The mediaeval churchmen could! 
be individually religious and still think in terms of collective al- 
legiance to a church. So the writer today can (I wish to plead) possess: 
the rigorous personal integrity of a Joyce or a Yeats, and yet think: 
in terms of commitment to the civilization that dies around him. 
Plato was rigorously loyal to his own nature as a poet and a creator, 
and still thought in terms of Republics and States. : 

With Mr Monk Gibbon I am completely in agreement about the 
need for an accepted background of religion, ethics and philosophy. 
But I do not believe that today’s conditions are entirely responsible 
for our lack of ‘vision and creativity’. Conditions are always un- 
favourable for vision and creativity. | am personally optimistic about 
my own ability to work and create in spite of conditions; my first 
responsibility is to create a background of ethics and religion for 
myself, and then try to impose it on the civilization (i.e. to ask: Our 
civilization being what it is, how would I, if | were supreme dictator, 
attempt to restore a sense of collective purpose and loyalty?). 

Now to the relatively hostile letters from Mr Gaskell and Miss 
Jennings. Mr Gaskell opens his attack by saying: 

‘The disquieting feature of Mr Wilson’s notes is not so much their 
pretentiousness as his failure to see that literature is valuable, and 
some writers, therefore, more valuable than others. His misquota- 
tions of Yeats are unimportant; the inflation of Shaw is merely silly; 
but the caricature of Lawrence and the travesty of Eliot’s achieve- 
ments are neither’. 

Mr Gaskell’s need to mention the misquotation of Yeats is crucial, 
and reveals a donnish pedantry that becomes more apparent with 
every sentence. | emphasize this because it seems to me to be relevant! 
to mention here that a certain school of critics find my kind o: 
thought as completely unsympathetic as I find theirs. They have 
carried caution and precision of language to the point of bein; 
merely critics, totally uncreative. Mr Gaskell’s method of arguing; 
would seem to indicate that he belongs among them, for he quote: 
almost the whole of my essay, and simply contradicts each indi 
vidual assertion (i.e. I refer to the greatness of A Farewell to Arms 
Mr Gaskell says he does not consider it a great book, and so on). I 
is, as it were, his opinion against mine; and until he can suggest al 
alternative to the ideas and beliefs that I outline in my essay, I shal 
feel justified in dismissing his failure to see eye to eye with m 
about Hemingway’s merits or Shaw’s importance. 

Miss Jennings’s objections to my approach seem to me to b 
summed up in her assertion that Shaw was not great because h 
‘lacked humanity’. This is a perfectly valid and understandabl 
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point of view. I, like Shaw and Nietzsche, would say that many 
pe ople mistake human weakness and stupidity for humanity. I 
cel tainly accept her bracketing of myself and Shaw as finding ‘mere 
humanity’—the human, all too human—contemptible, and unim- 
portant. My own feeling is that most modern novelists have become 
sO preoccupied with human stupidity that they lack the first quali- 
ication for dealing with such figures as Shaw and Nietzsche. It is not 
only the dictators who are inhuman: St Augustine and William Law 
and Cardinal Newman were at one in their condemnation of ‘mere 
humanity’. It is with them that Shaw belongs. 

London, W.11 Colin Wilson 
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Sir, 

Mr Wilson’s article, ‘A Writer’s Prospect’, seems to have prompted 
only adverse comment from your correspondents. May something 
be said in his defence? 

= He is accused of being banal and platitudinous. ‘The will must be 
in earnest’ —‘Find fulfilment in action’. True, these statements are 
platitudes, but still most necessary to proclaim today. Mr Wilson 
should be criticized not for stating them (they are most relevant) 
but, perhaps, only for the way in which he has said them. 

But the stating of these opinions is not the main reason why Mr 
Wilson’s work is important. For the will to be in earnest, for men to 
find fulfilment in action, belief in something is essential. No one can 
be in earnest about something he is half-hearted about or not sure of; 
he cannot act if his mind is full of doubts about the worth of action, 
or thinks whatever efforts he makes will have little or no conse- 
quence. The lack of belief in anything is today very widespread, and 
not least amongst writers. All that is very platitudinous, I know, 
but my point is this: Mr Wilson is suggesting that only in a religious 
attitude can a satisfying and envigorating belief be found. This is his 
importance. This should be the point of discussion of his work. 

And, taking this as a starting point, the possibilities for fruitful 
discussion are many. What kind of religious attitude is the best? 
Orthodox Christian, Buddhist, addiction to the life force (favoured 
by Bernard Shaw and Mr Wilson), or an amalgam of the best from 
all? How can a religious attitude be acquired? What is the place of a 
Church, or religious community? How do personal relationships 
and morals fit in? 

Let us have a discussion on these points, sir, and not unimportant 
riticisms about Mr Wilson’s vagueness, illogicality, addiction to 


yeneralizations or pomposity. 
Aberystwyth Dafydd Bond Thomas 
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Sir, ~ 
‘Gide had not a great mind. He had a free and curious one, which 
is more useful today’ (E. M. Forster.) Mr Toynbee damns him with 
too faint praise. I would feel: | 

1. What Gide did for Europe is what counts. Compare the élan, 
enterprise and relevance of modern letters with the sterilities of 
1900! The abuse of Gide came from (a) bigots who saw a Humanist 
casuist and (b) middlebrows irked by his studied sincerity and re- 
fusal to be occupied with literature except as art form, branch of 
culture, intelligent creative activity demanding moral and aesthetic 
effort. 

2. Mr Toynbee praises Gide’s splendid prose but ignores its func- 
tional use. Good style—the willingness to bother about it—reflects 
a quality of mind tending to good content. Gide’s is the fusion of 
versatility with balance, exactly the virtue of his thought. Con- 
verted into an ethic his symmetry of design is the rationale restoring 
integrity to an apparent instability of thought. 

3. Perhaps Mr Toynbee mistakes the calculation behind Gide’s 
oscillation. He was not whisking masks on and off pour épater le 
bourgeois. It was a principle of his humanism. He was a dialectical 
humanist who aimed to cross-fertilize the mind by exciting its 
potentialities. He was not like Mann a comprehensive humanist; he 
was a lightweight: fickle, animated, mobile. He needed to test all the 
devils and angels in his personality because each might be a unit 
in the final integration. There is a stage manager in Gide, but we get 
our money’s worth—we are being dramatized. His characters are 
not botched experiments. They are alternatives to what he con- 
demns, as his art as a whole is a model of what he recommends. 

4. Again on Gide’s reformative social concerns Mr Toynbee trims 
his sails when he should be surging ahead. Is not Gide the laureate of 
all liberals who are, or have been, concerned? Impartially exposing 
the White Africa sham or the Moscow sham was ‘irresponsible’ — 
but so mature. The left-wing disillusion was sealed by Animal Farm 
it Was inaugurated by Retour de I’U.R.S.S., which has never receivec 
its due as a classic of reportage. 

s. Is it not possible to hail the Journals not as an isolated tour de 
force, a roman-d-clef to its period (true it is superlative as such) bu' 
as the composing factor in his diffuse achievement? ‘Evil does no 
compose,’ said Claudel, failing to see, with his Catholic demand fo 
rigidity and dogma, a ‘settled’ image of man, that Gide embodies fo 
all time a life enacting. He can be relished in miniature for the valu 
of each aper¢u, subtle pattern of his symbolism or as a whole—no 
in the conventional sense of ideas generated by his art—but as : 
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symbol of what man at his creative best is really like: simultaneous, 

Ul his qualities and defects in play. 

6. Mr Toynbee echoes Simone Weil’s ‘dupe of life’. If determinism 
is as bad as that, if one genius is its victim, all the masters of our 
time can be invalidated. Gide’s people are not blindly driven. They 
make a choice and stick to it or change it (Lafcadio). Complexity of 
motive, variety of response, and subtle analysis produces reversals 
of plot. The ‘play’ accent on life—spontaneity, wit, paradox, free 
choice— crowns Gide’s humanism. In his classical phase he was un- 
masking dupes. His art, a scheme to distinguish and compare, is not 
exactly the whinings of a ‘victim’ which imply lack of awareness: 
Gide’s effort was to increase consciousness of his motives, condi- 
tion and effects. 

_ 7. In Les Faux Monnayeurs the sheer intricacy, montage of groups 
with their meaningful contrasts, instructive variations of habits, 
manners, values, rendering of otherwise chaotic feelings, is surely 
masterly. An empiricist of the emotions, he revealed laws of be- 
haviour only through the behaving. Having liberated, Gide was agi- 
tated for what it implies to be free. Renunciation and responsibility, 
the economy of liberation, emerge. How can we use sensibility to 
get the maximum of pleasure, leading to altruistic action and classi- 
cal restraint? Hence the moral vigilance in all his work, in, say, La 
Symphonie Pastorale which is the first tragedy since Brand of un- 
conscious hypocrisy. 

In my innocence | simply did not know there was a slump in Gide. 
Mr Toynbee is right: It is not pejorative. Excellent are his praises of 
Gide as liberal example and fearless humanist. Tel qu’en Jui-méme 
enfin I’éternité le change. I hope so. He is among the Living Dead. 
London, W.1 Frederick Grubb 
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THE CRUCIBLE by Arthur Miller. (The Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 


CaT ON A Hor Tin Roor by Tennessee Williams. (Secker and War- 
burg. 12s. 6d.) 


Nobody supposes that poetry is a dying art, in spite of tiny markets, 
or that painting withers away, in spite of widespread incomprehen- 
sion, or that music is grinding dodecaphonically into silence, despite 
even more widespread bewilderment and the difficulty of arranging 
performances. It is the two essentially popular art-forms, the novel 
and the theatre, which provoke the most frequent keening. The 
reason is simple enough: in poetry, painting and music the separa- 
tion of public and artist is accepted. A large enough body of profes- 
sional appreciation exists to make a market; it is quite possible to 
write poems, paint, compose for a tiny and influential audience, 
part-academic, part-journalistic. But for the novelist and the drama- 
tist this élite will not serve. 

A novelist needs a large audience if his work is to grow in stature 
as well as in sensibility—and Henry James provides all the proof 
needed of this melancholy fact; with Stendhal, conceivably, as the 
exception who proves the rule. A playwright must have not merely 
a large audience but a sizeable one at any given performance if his 
work is to exist at all in its complete form —that is, in performance. 
Both novelist and dramatist must, therefore, pay attention to certain 
elementary aspects of their craft. They cannot afford the arrogance 
of intellectual, emotional, or technical ellipsis. They must make 
themselves clear—though this does not mean that the point of thei 
work must be compressible into a single sentence: a childish 
criterion in a complex world. 

It is, | suggest, this continuing need for a fairly elementary clarity 
which has made both the novel and the drama, in this country 
shadows of their former selves; and especially the drama. Englist 
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playwriting has never equalled its Elizabethan Spring for very simple 
reasons. With the reopening of the playhouses after the puritan inter- 
ude came the great shadow of second-hand criticism imported and 
grandiloquently proclaimed by Dryden. He thought, and unfortu- 
mately said, that performance of a play in a theatre was all very 
well, but that if it was to survive as literature it must pass the sterner 
test of reading in the study. Quite true; but the disastrous result has 
been that all our finest talents since have tended to think in terms 
of literature first and the theatre afterwards. 

So, despite Shaw (whom we have too long foolishly taken at his 
own valuation, as a thinker, rather than as what he really is, a born 
dramatist who juggled happily with current ideas), we are left today 
with a theatre which is either self-consciously cultured or aggres- 
‘Sively philistine; and almost the only plays which bridge the gap are 
imported. As a result not only have potentially excellent writers ig- 
nored the theatre; intelligent audiences have deserted it as well. 
~ Elsewhere, and notably in France, Germany and Russia, the 
theatre is still an integral part of civilized, and up to a point of popu- 
lar, life, despite its habitual difficulties and the curious uses to which 
it is sometimes put. But the United States, as usual, presents the 
most interesting picture of a theatre which, absorbing influences 
from every corner of the world, remains doggedly and charmingly 
old-fashioned in all but a handful of technical respects. Nobody could 
more admirably illustrate this fact than the two most admired— 
justly most admired—of contemporary American dramatists: 
Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller. 

They are essentially middle-brow dramatists, not because—like 
some of ours—they fail to be either popular or avant-garde, but 
because that is their natural level. (It is, in fact, the natural level of 
almost all the world’s great dramatists so far.) In the United States 
the theatre existed for over a hundred years without producing any 
dramatist at all above the level of a knockabout entertainer. The 
country’s sudden expansion, its rapid assimilation of innumerable 
alien ways of life, produced conflicts which still focus attention 
upon two subjects: the individual within the family, and the indi- 
vidual within a general but strictly defined social framework. It 
seems possible that these will continue to provide the most univers- 
ally interesting dramatic blueprints; but Europe has long ago moved 
on, in its most vital work, to two quite other preoccupations — them- 
selves, perhaps, different aspects of the same anxiety: one, the con- 
ception of human beings as items in a formula, or even molecules 
in an experiment (which Brecht set out, and superbly failed, to 
demonstrate); two, the individualist brooding over the nature of 
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| 
identity —a disturbing concern common to middlemen like Anouilh, | 
Eliot and Fry, and to avant-gardistes like Beckett, lonesco, Adamov 
and, of course, the old master, Pirandello. : 

Neither Arthur Miller nor Tennessee Williams is concerned with 
any of this. Both continue to present the assorted anguish of the 
protestant nonconformist (this is no tautology) in a society which is. 
rooted in the disciplines, rather than the liberties, of a pioneering 
past. In one of the notes with which he amplifies the published ver- 
sion of The Crucible Miller says of his seventeenth century charac- 
ters: 

The edge of the wilderness stood close by. The American con- 
tinent stretched endlessly West, and it was full of mystery for 
them. .. . To the best of their knowledge the American forest was 
the last place on earth that was not paying homage to God. For 
these reasons, among others, they carried about an air of innate 
resistance, even of persecution. Their fathers had of course been 
persecuted in England. So now they and their church found it 
necessary to deny any other sect its freedom. ... 

Even today all their fathers have been persecuted, or frustrated, 
somewhere. Hence the peculiarly American mixture of a passion 
for liberty and for social solidarity — so faithfully reflected in Miller’s 
plays. All My Sons, which brings a manufacturer’s family down in 
ruins over a failure to prevent the use of faulty aero-engine parts, 
might, I suppose, have been set in almost any country. Death of a 
Salesman could not possibly take place anywhere but in the United 
States. The characters—inadequate father, indomitable yet unad- 
venturous mother, and two sons—one slick, the other a fallen hero 
—are all American prototypes, traceable down the years, growing 
more and more pronounced as pioneering hardened into competi- 
tion. His new piece, A View from the Bridge, repeats the pattern, 
though a shoddy little melodrama, and a sad step back. 

All this is presented, of course, from a resolutely liberal point of 
view — but again the liberalism is of a rather old-fashioned sort; that 
simple, sometimes too easy sort which in reaction to a crueller 
realism insists that the little man, because he is a little man, is not 
merely worthy of sympathetic attention, but if anything more 
worthy of it than anyone else. This kindly view (very necessary in 
an apathetic society) has led Miller to insist that ‘the common man 
is as apt a subject for tragedy in its highest sense as kings were’; and 
his efforts to prove this have in their turn proved very detrimental 
to his plays. 

It all depends, no doubt, upon what you mean by ‘the common 
man’. None of O’Neill’s characters can very well be put in this cate- 
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gory, except perhaps those of Ah! Wilderness—a comedy. Thornton 
Wilder made no attempt to inflate Our Town or The Skin of Our 
Teeth to the proportions of tragedy. Elmer Rice and Clifford Odets 
have conceivably aimed as high; but if so they remain as awful 
warnings. And Arthur Miller consistently gives the impression of 
pitching his emotional key beyond the range of his characters. Not 
the combined genius of Shakespeare, Moliére, Chekov and Ibsen 
could have made a tragic figure out of Willy Loman—except, of 
course, by treating him as a comic character. 

_ In the homely production by the English Theatre Company at 
the Royal Court The Crucible seemed to me an excellent melodrama, 
hindered rather than helped by its contemporary witch-hunting 
- parallels. Reading it, | still feel that it can hardly bear the gloss which 
Miller puts on it in his notes; yet in other ways it seems to me now a 
far better play than I realized it to be in performance. For one thing, 
it is splendidly constructed. ‘Dramatic form,’ Miller has elsewhere 

observed, ‘is something one needn’t pay attention to.’ This is one of 
» those fine gestures —it reminds me a little of Francoise Sagan naming 
_ as her favourite reading every known French writer except Colette. 
Miller obviously pays the closest attention to dramatic form. His 
control of pace and rhythm, volume and density, is masterly; he 
builds his crescendos with the skill of a Rossini. 


But if I were asked for a snap answer to the question ‘Who is 
likely to prove the greater dramatist, Miller or Tennessee Williams?’ 
I suppose I should automatically reply ‘Tennessee Williams’. Yet I 
wonder. Am I not being seduced by his own soft words, his insistence 
on the poetic, lyrical elements in his plays? (I will not unkindly in- 
stance his appalling prose in exposition or exhortation—see the 
Introduction to Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.) And when it comes to the 
point, are not these in fact their weakest qualities? His plays are 
just as actable as those of Miller; but don’t they share a weakness 
for occasional outbursts of fancy speech which rival Shaw’s in their 
inadequacy, and a willingness to use sentimental twists of situation 
which go far beyond the proper limits of what may be done to tickle 
an audience’s fancy? The unhappy ending of A Streetcar Named 
Desire is in itself, it seems to me, such a twist; and an even odder 
one is the more or less happy ending provided for Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, when a drunken wreck is lured to a long-forsaken bed by his 
patient, watchful wife, to provide an heir to the family. 

As with The Doll’s House and Giraudoux’ Siegfried, there are two 
versions of the last act of this play, the second written to meet the 
suggestions of its producer, Elia Kazan. The difference is one of 
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dramatic balance rather than of import or emphasis, and I should — 
not care to say, from reading only (both are included in the pub- _ 
lished text), which is-likely to be the more effective. In a way the - 
question seems to me immaterial, for this play, like a great many 
others, essentially ends with its second-act curtain. By then all is 
said, the drama is before us; and although clearly some winding-up 
must be provided, it can only be a makeshift way of ending. 

To this extent Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is unsuccessfully con- 
structed. Its balance is much less effective than that of A Streetcar 
Named Desire or The Glass Menagerie. Yet its first two acts are surely 
the finest thing that Williams has yet written. That this should be so 
is perhaps ironical, for these acts do not by any means fulfil Margaret, 
the cat of the title: a woman in an impossible situation, who, Wil- 
liams says, ‘had become steadily more charming to me as I worked 
on her characterization’. A fine actress will doubtless make much of 
her, but on the page she remains a rather irksome shadow. The whole 
play is in effect a framework to one tremendous scene: Big Daddy, 
owner of a prosperous Southern estate, dying fast of cancer but 
believing he has escaped, confronts the only human being he loves 
—his son Brick, another standard American character, the athlete 
living in an afterglow of glory, who has taken to drink after the death 
of his close friend and games companion Skipper. (Homosexuality, 
hinted or stated, is to modern dramatists what cheating at cards was 
to the Edwardians.) By the time their long scene is over immeasur- 
able tracts of moral cowardice, frustrated love and despair have been 
opened up. The old man has been told that he is dying and been 
shaken out of a long cynicism; his son has been told that everybody 
thinks he is a homosexual and is appalled not by the general sus- 
picion but by the very idea. The skeleton of an exotic puritanism 
is exposed, and it is difficult to tell, here, where Williams the ob- 
jective artist and Williams the anguished poet begin and end. The 
notion that sex and emotion should be kept apart, or that feeling 
should never be sullied by physical contact, is shrieked by Brick with 
terrible conviction, while his craggy father preserves a tired know- 
ingness which breaks down only when he learns his own fate. This 
is one of the most powerful scenes written for the theatre in our 
time. 

The treatment of the family by these American dramatists de- 
serves extended examination in itself. It is conspicuously soft- 
centred; even when its mainspring is the disposition of money it has 
none of the disciplined ferocity which the French bring to the sub- 
ject, or our own bumbling practicality. No doubt property preserva- 
tion lies beneath it as beneath most family ties; yet in Williams's 
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7 
and Miller’s plays the fathers seem to take over some of the sea- 
anemone passion of the great American Mom. 

Firmly cutting into this inexhaustible setting, able to move freely 
| through technical experiment without frightening their audiences, 
| these two craftsmen may well develop their art. How lost their 
English opposite numbers seem by comparison! None of them, not 
even Mr John Osborne, can disguise the fact that our dramatic pulse 
is weak compared with that of the rest of the world, whether we 
look across the Atlantic to the assorted traditionalism of Williams, 
Miller and the rest, eastward to the even more antiquated réle of the 
theatre in Russia, the teamwork of the Berliner Ensemble (for how 
much longer?), or to France, a perennial fountain of absurdity and 
- refreshment. 


J.W.LAMBERT 


"THe CRAFT oF LETTERS IN ENGLAND. A Symposium edited by John 
Lehmann. (Cresset Press. 21s. net.) 


To read this book has been a strange experience for me: I imagine 
not unlike the sensation I might have if I had to spend a concentrated 
week in an aeroplane (I have flown but once and for a single hour), 
in listening to the radio (which | chiefly do for a Test Match), and 
viewing television (which is yet to come). I have been whirled into 
an unfamiliar dimension. My ears tintinnate; my feet titubate. | am 
overwhelmed by the strangeness of it all; and profoundly impressed. 

How simple was the literary landscape of 1914 compared to this, 
which has been unrolled before my wondering eyes! There were 
Hardy and Henry James; there were Kipling, Wells, Conrad, Bennett, 
Galsworthy and Barrie; there was Shaw; there were Chesterton and 
Belloc; finally there were Yeats and Masefield. | think that completes 
the map of the heavens. These stars were fixed Notably seven of 
them were novelists; two novelist-essayists; one novelist-poet; one 
novelist-playwright; one pure playwright; and one pure poet. 

The estimation of them varied greatly; but I think it would have 
been generally agreed that these had all some positive literary excel- 
lence. Outside of them was a minor host of popular or semi-popular 
novelists, some of whom made large incomes but had no literary 
quality at all, such as Hall Caine and Marie Corelli. There was an 
occasional nondescript whom we secretly enjoyed but did not know 
what to do with: W. W. Jacobs was perhaps the most notable of 
them. But the significant thing is that, of the stars, eleven out of thir- 
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teen were novelists. To write novels was the only reasonable pros- | 
pect a talent had of arriving. The economic pressure in that direction 
was tremendous. Just as Hardy, who wanted to be a poet, had had to 
take to the novel, so had Gissing, who wanted to be a scholarly 
essayist. Successful novelists could turn playwrights, as Barrie and 
Galsworthy had done, and as Bennett tried to do; but their entrée | 
into the theatre was invariably due to their achieved status as 
novelists. What was certain in this simple world was that a poet 
could not expect to arrive—that was one mighty change since the 
days of Tennyson. As for a literary critic, a biographer or a historian, 
it was unthinkable. An original playwright who stuck to his last, like 
Shaw, must wait for success till his late middle-age. 

The change that has come over this scene is drastic and compre- 
hensive. And it is not easy to describe it all. The scope of literature 
has vastly extended. Barriers have been broken down, or submerged. 
Biography, history, travel, which would not have come within the 
scope of such a survey forty years ago because the craft of letters 
was rarely applied in them. Literary criticism, as distinct from re- 
viewing, hardly existed in 1914: now it is a field of great and often 
recondite activity. Poetry seems much more important than it was. 
Novel-writing, while it is perhaps economically no less dominant, 
has undergone a curious change. The line of division, which used to 
be so marked, between a small group of serious practitioners, and a 
large one of purely commercial writers, seems to have shifted so 
much that Mr Francis Wyndham is hardly conscious of it. He says: 

The general standard of novel-writing in England is far higher 
now than it has ever been before. This is unexpected, as novel- 
writing has ceased to be a specialized pursuit; the professional 
field has been confusingly overrun with amateurs. Everybody, it 
used to be said, has a book in them; nowadays everybody seems to 
write it, and more often than not it turns out to be a novel. 

The only province in which, to judge by Mr T. C. Worsley’s report, 
there has been no perceptible revolution is the theatre. But even there 
there have been two notable changes. One is the re-establishment of 
Shakespeare. My recollection is that a young man was lucky in 
1911-12 if he had the chance of seeing a single performance of Shakes- 
peare in a year. The other, the emergence of original poetic drama. 

Unless my memory is badly at fault, or the valuation of contem- 
porary work by the critical symposiasts is seriously exaggerated 
(which seems very unlikely), the most striking change of all is the 
prodigious increase in the amount of intelligent work being done in 
literature as a whole. The contemporary critic obviously has far 
more to attend to than he had forty years ago. Then there were, per- 
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; haps, at the outside, ten or a dozen of one’s coevals whom it was 
_ Imperative to watch. Now, my impression is that there are about a 
_ hundred. For a phenomenon so general some general explanations 
are required. Three occur to me. Two are truistic: the omnipresence 
of radio, and the vast extension of university education. The third is 
_ perhaps less obvious: the tremendous wastage of potential literary 
- talent in the first World War. 
__ In respect to radio I belong to the epoch of the dinosaurs. It was, I 
think, in 1924 that I read a Times leader warning us of its advent and 
its then unpredictable consequences. I was thirty-five: the age at 
_ which the main pattern of one’s ‘concern’—to use Mr Philip Toyn- 
bee’s word—is set. And, in consequence, radio has never become 
integrated in my world of experience. My view of it is certainly 
_ detached, and probably ignorant. But even to me it is clear that its 

influence has been revolutionary. Above all, it has enlarged, and 
raised, the standards of a reading public. I suppose that, without the 
concomitant influence of radio, the astonishing success of the Pen- 
guins and Pelicans would hardly have been possible. The virtual 
supersession of the old cheap editions—of the classics in Everyman 
and The World’s Classics; of contemporary novelists in Nelson’s red 
sevenpennies; of ceuvres de vulgarisation in the Home University 
library —by this new universal library, which has advanced from 
reprinting to commissioning works of importance in every field of 
human knowledge, has meant that popularization, in the beneficent 
sense, has become an authentic and widely practised art. 

Even without radio this might have happened in consequence of 
the immense expansion of university education. Of one of the effects 
of this, in a narrower field, one is immediately conscious. At a guess 
the number of students ‘taking’, and the number of teachers teaching, 
English at university level is at least ten times what it was in 1914— 
quite likely it is twenty or thirty. The distinguishable (and disparate) 
consequences of this are at least three. A new economic basis has 
been established for writers who join the staffs of the faculties; a 
new esoteric bias has imparted to literary criticism in the effort to 
make Eng.Lit. a discipline comparable to the old humanities; and a 
new stream of literary aspirants has been created. It is all strangely 
different from the days when one went through school and univer- 
sity with nothing but Latin and Greek and never a glance, in the 
course of the whole curriculum, at any English literature at all—not 
even at Shakespeare. Again I find myself a dinosaur. 

My third point belongs to a different dimension: the appalling 
wastage of intelligence and moral idealism in the first World War. 
I think it is within the mark to say that two-thirds of the intellectual 
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and spiritual élite of Britain was then destroyed. The number of — 


potential literary talents which would have reached their maturity 
in or about 1934 but were killed on the Somme instead must have 
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been very great. Perhaps because of this wastage of a literary genera- — 


tion the contemporary florescence appears so striking. And this may 
also explain the general verdict that there is an absence of command- 
ing figures in the present generation. The constellation of fixed stars 
which immediately followed the one I have catalogued at the be- 
ginning was peculiarly sparse. They may have loomed larger than 
they would in a more natural course of events. 

It would be difficult, I imagine, to find any real parallel in all our 
literary history to the influence of Mr T. S. Eliot: single-handed, he 
seems almost to have formed the sensibility of a whole period—to 
have given the note to poetry, the method to literary criticism, and 
a new birth to the poetic drama. | cannot believe that the influence 
of Dryden himself was comparable in its authority; and I doubt 
whether this extraordinary achievement can be fully explained 
without taking into account the holocaust of Mr Eliot’s coevals. 
Though I gather from Mr Roy Fuller that Mr W_ H. Auden has re- 
placed Mr Eliot as the father-figure to contemporary poets, I note 
that the references to Mr Eliot’s name in the index to this book are 
nearly twice as many as those to his closest competitors: Lytton 
Strachey, Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence and W. H. Auden. 

In the case of Lytton Strachey the statistics of the references con- 
firm my own judgement—and the much weightier one of Mr E. M. 
Forster—that to him is mainly due the conquest of biography as a 
recognized and popular province of literary art. Before Strachey, 
biographers were almost invariably pious reference books. Perhaps 
he counted for something, too, in the vivification of historical writ- 
ing, though I hesitate to suggest it, seeing that Miss C. V. Wedgwood 
does not. Of course, as Mr Philip Toynbee reminds us, a writer may be 


a very considerable figure indeed without being a directly fertilizing 


influence, as Shakespeare made Milton ‘marble with too much con- 
ceiving’; and almost certainly the converse is also true, that a writer 
can be a fertilizing influence while remaining a minor figure. I have 
the impression that Norman Douglas, who is not mentioned at all in 
this survey, has had more definite literary influence (in humanizing 
the travel book) than, say, D. H. Lawrence has had on the practice of 
the novelist. Yet Lawrence is by far the more important figure. 

In the midst of all the expanded, multifarious and energetic literary 
activity stimulated by these influences there is one acknowledged 
vacuum. It is mentioned by several contributors and remarked by 
Mr Lehmann as a notable phenomenon. I can but quote him: 
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BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


William Golding 


‘ PINCHER MARTIN 


LORD OF THE FLIES and THE INHERITORS have established 
William Golding in the front rank of modern English 
novelists. This new story—about a sailor shipwrecked in 
the North Atlantic—is a superb imaginative feat. 15/- 
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A Girl in Winter PHILIP LARKIN 


Philip Larkin’s fine novel, first published just after the war, 
is back in print again. 15/- 


Poetry Now edited by G. S. FRASER 
EDWIN MUIR The Observer “‘The selection has been excellently 
made, and the surprising thing is that there are few among 
these seventy-four poets whom one would wish left out... . 
The anthology is well worth reading.” 15/- 


Sequences SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


POETRY BOOK SOCIETY Christmas Recommendation. Mr 
Sassoon’s first new volume of poems for some years. 


(November) 10/6 
As It Was ano World 
Without End HELEN THOMAS 


Two books, originally published in the ’thirties and now 
re-issued as one volume, in which the widow of the poet 
Edward Thomas tells the story of their love, courtship and 
life together. (November) 12/6 


—— FABER & FABER LYO— 
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With 14,000 new titles appear- 
ing in a year—an average of 
over 40 every weekday—the 
spare time reader would be 
lost in the jungle of literature 
and near-literature if he did 
not have a guide. 

Tue Datry TEeLecrapn’s weekly 
book feature, with reviews by 
H. D. Ziman, John Betjeman, 
Peter Green, M. R. Ridley, 
Kenneth Young and others, 
supplies a selection and criticism of current works. Among 
the writers who have contributed reviews in recent months 
are C. V. Wedgwood, Marghanita Laski, Cyril Falls and Sir 
Basil Henriques. Thus, as in so many other ways, THe Datty 
TELEGRAPH caters for people of taste and of discrimination 


in the good things of life. 


Che Daily Telegraph 


is the paper people trust 
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The fact that in our age most artists, unable entirely to accept 
the world-views of dogmatic Marxism on the one hand or dog- 
matic Christianity on the other, are obliged to adumbrate their 
own systems of values, makes the problem of belief, as Mr Paul 
Bloomfield insists, the central problem of modern criticism; and 
is largely responsible, in Mr Alan Pryce-Jones’s view, for that great 
increase in recent years in the writing of, and evident appetite on 
the part of the public for personal stories — autobiographies, travel 
books and narratives of outstanding individual endeavour. 

For the most part I feel myself to be one whose relation to the 


main current of literature during the last forty years has been one of 


eccentric isolation; but at this point I am swept out of my backwater 
into the stream of the common concern. And to me it is significant 
and encouraging that the one contemporary novel which Mr Philip 
Toynbee singles out as satisfying his demand that the novel ‘should 
combine a conscious concern with the modern world with a con- 
scious attempt to do something new’ is The Catcher in the Rye. For 
that is the only absolutely modern novel which has moved me 
deeply. Its power of spiritual reverberation is subtle and persistent. 
If a common faith is to be found it is (I feel) through some such 
vista as Mr Salinger’s that it will be discerned. 
JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


THE Lovinc EYE by William Sansom. (The Hogarth Press. 13s. 6d.) 
THE SECRET RIVER by C. H. B. Kitchin. (Secker and Warburg. 16s.) 
PINCHER MARTIN by William Golding. (Faber and Faber. 1s.) 
THREE WINTERS by John Mortimer. (Collins. 13s. 6d.) 

THE CALL Home by James Courage. (Jonathan Cape. 13s. 6d.) 


William Sansom’s new novel is the best thing he has written since 
The Body, which perhaps it even surpasses. He is one of the few 
novelists practising today whose books are read for the writing, who 
can excite and move by selecting a particular word and placing it in 
a particular position in a sentence, whose style is elastic and can be 
adapted to the various moods it expresses. In the past this virtuosity 
has occasionally involved a sense of strain; reading The Loving Eye 
one is constantly startled by the originality of his observation and 
the exactitude with which his prose conveys it, but the technique 
is so consummate that the total effect is delectably smooth. His sub- 
ject is the mysterious world of London back-gardens, which he 
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The first stage of the Kariba hydro- 
electric scheme will cost about 

£78 million. When the original con- 
tracts were announced, disappoint- 
ment was felt in this — 
because the main contract for the 
civil engineering work, worth about 
£25 million, had gone to an Italian 
firm. Consolation, however, may now 
be derived from the fact that with 
exception of the transmission lines, 
all the electrical equipment for this 
major electrical generation and _ 
distribution project will be supplied 
by Great Britain. 


RIB 


The first five water-wheel alternators 
which will generate electric power 
from the waters of the Zambesi are 
to be built by Metropolitan-Vickers. 
Each alternator will weigh as much 
as 750 tons, and this order alone is 
worth £1} million. The British Thom- 
son-Houston Company is to supply 
330,000 volt switchgear which will 
control this power, at six sub-stations 
from Kariba to Bulawayo. 


ION 


This is one of the first two orders for 
such high voltage switchgear to be 
received by British firms, and this 
part of the contract is worth more 
than £2 million. Metropolitan-Vickers 
have received the other high voltage 
switchgear order which is for 
air-blast circuit breakers for the 
Snowy Mountains hydro-electric 
scheme in Australia. For the Kariba 
project these two A.E.I. companies, 


.which compete one with the other 


in many spheres, have together 
received orders worth £4 million. 
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evokes with poetry and humour: across these a man sees a strange 


girl at her window, falls in love with her, gets to know her, marries 


her. In fact, not much happens, but like Eudora Welty Mr Sansom 


‘can create a scene in such sensuous detail that the minimum of in- 
cident is needed to animate it. There are some amusing excursions 
Into a contemporary half-world treated in the author’s personal vein 
of crazy, rather creepy fantasy, and part of the narrative is told by 


3 the hero’s man-servant in a slightly stylized, but beguiling dialect. 
{A single false note is struck by a cocktail-party described in the 


‘manner of Firbank by isolated phrases of dialogue, in this case in- 


sufficiently pregnant to justify the method.) The success of this Lon- 


don romance proves again that Mr Sansom is more happily inspired 


by the English scene than by more obviously exotic ‘foreign parts’. 

Noticing that C. H. B. Kitchin’s new novel is dedicated to L. P. 
Hartley, one is reminded of a certain similarity between these 
writers. Their books are likely to be quiet in tone and leisurely in 
manner, but informed by a subtle, sometimes almost malicious 
humour and often revealing disturbing undercurrents. Both have 
separate reputations, Mr Hartley as a writer of ghost stories and Mr 
Kitchin as the author of novels of detection. They share a dislike of 
the present, which they appear to survey from a distance, and Mr 
Kitchin in particular betrays a nostalgia for vanishing values. This 
sentiment has resulted in their later novels becoming increasingly 
‘traditional’ in form, and it is easy to forget that their early work re- 
flected some of the experimental techniques of the ’twenties. The 
influence of Firbank is detectable in Mr Hartley’s Simonetta Perkins, 
and even more so in Mr Kitchin’s remarkable Streamers Waving and 
Mr Balcony. It is an interesting literary career that can develop from 
the allusive, suggestive brilliance of these beginnings to the self- 
conscious conventionality of The Secret River, which unfolds at the 
stately pace of a Victorian three-decker. 

The conventionality is confined to the language and structure; Mr 
Kitchin remains as original a writer as ever. The Secret River is a 
saga of the displaced rentier class from 1924 to 1949, illustrated by 
the vicissitudes of a silly, snobbish, yet pathetic woman, selfishly 
dependent on her daughter who is sacrificed to the mother’s in- 
ability to adapt herself to changing fortunes. It is nearly a brilliant 
social document, but just prevented from being one by the author’s 
habit of holding himself apart, as if in polite distaste, from the 
milieus he describes, which Patrick Hamilton might have treated 
with more deadly accuracy, or Osbert Sitwell with more extrava- 
gant relish. The concluding episode, in which the daughter belatedly 
finds romantic love, has the unreality, as of a wish-fulfilling day- 
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GEORGE STARKEY. Chemotherapy, the treatment 


of infections by means of chemical remedies, is considered one of the 
most modern developments in medicine. Yet it was being practised 
in London nearly 300 years ago by George Starkey, the son of an 
English clergymanin the Bermudas. Starkey was educated at Harvard, 
Massachusetts—then a British colony—and graduated in 1640. Com- 
ing to London, he became an apothecary and showed great skill and 
versatility in the preparation of chemical medicines such as quinine. 

On the outbreak of the Great Plague in 1665 he at once set about 
seeking a cure, and was reported to have compounded a specific which 
was always effective. Severely overworked, and disregarding personal 
safety, he too fell a victim to the Plague. He gave detailed instructions 
as to how his own remedy was to be administered to him, but his 
physician made an error and Starkey died, and with him the secret 
prescription. 

From these crude beginnings sprang the science of chemotherapy 
which, 300 years later, was to crown its many great achievements 
with the development of penicillin, the sulpha drugs and “Paludrine” 


- 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.I 
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_ dream, that marred the happy ending to Olive E., an earlier novel 
ze by Mr Kitchin which The Secret River in many ways resembles. It 
_ is this gentle sentimentality, exemplified by his diffident, cultured, 
= selfless heroines, which found its finest expression in The Auction 
Sale, combined with his bitter exposure of moral and aesthetic vul- 
garity, that gives his books their unusual flavour, while his fluent 
facility makes even the least successful eminently readable. 
__. William Golding, John Mortimer and James Courage are three of 
_ the most interesting novelists whose reputations have been made 
_ since Mr Sansom’s and Mr Kitchin’s. Mr Golding, who made a bril- 
liant start with Lord of the Flies and consolidated it with the daunt- 
ingly unusual The Inheritors, has done it again with Pincher Martin. 

This extraordinarily talented writer appears to be interested only 
- in the tour de force: how long, one wonders in admiration, can he 

keep it up? His new novel shows imaginative gifts of astonishing 

quality. It begins with a man drowning, wrecked in mid-Atlantic; 
~ he is miraculously saved by the discovery of a single, stark rock, 
jutting out of the sea, on to which he manages to clamber: the rest 
of the book describes his lonely ordeal in this nightmarish situation, 
fighting for life and for sanity. The narrative is somewhat confused 
(intentionally) by Martin’s disjointed memories of his past life and 
by the near-emergence of a ‘plot’; clues are distributed with the de- 
pressing ingenuity of a detective story. However, while the novel 
deals with the hero’s physical experiences and his terrifying attempts 
to keep his reason it is hypnotically fascinating: the classic predica- 
ment of man pitched against the elements is treated with the distinc- 
tion of style, the off-beat poetry and unsentimental humanism that 
have established Mr Golding’s contributions to the novel as the most 
original in recent years. His potential achievements seem to be un- 
limited. 

Mr Mortimer’s talents are directed to the less fundamental and 
less distressing end of highly intelligent entertainment. Three 
Winters is a serious book, constructed with a professional skill and 
a technical assurance which imply that the author has assimilated 
all the modern influences necessary to his purpose, although he be- 
trays no particular debt. It is possible that this novel could not have 
existed were it not for Graham Greene, Elizabeth Bowen, Evelyn 
Waugh and others who in different ways have defined the contem- 
porary product. The scene, excellently realized, is a dismal seaside 
resort; the theme, the relationship between a neurotic girl and the 
man who loves her, is expounded in three crucial episodes, separated 
by several years, and this device shows the author to have a subtle 
sense of period. The subsidiary characters are amusing and sharply 
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Coming shortly ...a NEW outstanding Journal 
for every thinking person 


atomic age 


eae has changed the condition of man’s life. It has altered his 
work, the tools he uses, his transport . . . medicines ... weapons... 
the very structure of the societies he lives in. It has influenced the way 
he regards himself. . . the world and his place in it. 


No branch of science has been more influential in producing these un- 
precedented changes than nuclear physics. 


But for those who want to keep in touch with developments, there is 
little material available between the specialized and detailed scientific 
textbooks and periodicals and the all too often confusing newspaper 
accounts. 

ATOMIC AGE has been founded to meet the ever-growing need fora 
source of atomic information which is intelligible without loss of ac- 
curacy ... simple without being superficial. 

Each month, in terms readily understood by the intelligent man with 
no special training in science, it deals with the latest discoveries in atomic 
science and their diverse applications. 

It will prove highly informative, stimulating reading .. . an indis- 


pensable guide to all playing a part in developing one of the key phases 
in the history of man... the atomic age. 


Published monthly. Price 3/6 
Subscription 42/-— $7.50 per annum (postage extra) 


PERGAMON PRESS: London New York Paris 


4-5 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. 
122 EAST 55th St., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Z observed and the heroine is convincingly complex. Within its limits, 
_ it would be hard to find a fault in this accomplished, clever and sen- 
_ sitive novel. 
I was disappointed by Mr Courage’s The Call Home, which mys- 

teriously misses the quality of The Young Have Secrets, its remark- 
_ able predecessor. The scene—New Zealand—is the same, the situa- 
tion—a man, numbed with misery after the death of his wife, re- 
visits the place of his childhood, his family and old friends, and very 
gradually comes to life again—is promising, and the writing, with 
its patient sincerity and avoidance of all obvious effects, is as dis- 
tinguished as before. Yet the magic is never quite worked; it remains 
a well-written novel, no more. Such unaccountable lapses into in- 
adequacy, distinct from failures and through no fault, as it were of 
the author, are occupational risks of the novelist’s trade. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE PENGUIN BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by John Hayward. 
(Penguin Books. 4s. 6d.) 


Jim Dixon, BA, will certainly approve of an anthology of English 
poetry that enables one, without turning over pages of stuff like ‘I 
chot a burde in boure bryht’ and ‘This hinder yeir | hard be tald’, to 
plunge into Wyatt. Mr Hayward’s collection has other appealing 
advantages: he has chosen usually the first text (or that revised by 
the poet) and preserved the original spelling and punctuation; and 
the pages are cleanly and well laid out in a smallish but readable 
type. This, in spite of its modest price, is a civilized, scholarly and 
attractive book of the kind Mr Hayward has always been associated 
with. 

The chief problem that confronts an anthologist of the whole 
field of English verse is how to indicate, in the space available to 
him, that though the material is rich in short lyric poems there was 
an incomparably great period of dramatic poetry (which has con- 
tinued to influence even non-dramatic poets), and also that a vein 
of satirical, didactic verse, usually displayed at length, runs 
through the entire history and has often been a revivifying force. 
The taste of Palgrave and Quiller-Couch (and of their audiences) 
allowed them to avoid tackling this problem: in our own day Messrs 
Auden and Pearson solved it rather unfairly by running their an- 
thology to five volumes. Mr Hayward is, of course, conscious of it 
and does, indeed, attempt to deal with the second part of it by includ- 
ing extracts from the satires of Pope, Dryden, Butler, Byron, and so 
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on. But he pleads lack of space in which to represent Elizabethan 
i and Jacobean drama, so that Chapman, Shakespeare, Webster and 
_ Jonson appear in emasculated form and Middleton, Tourneur, Mar- 
_ ston and Ford do not appear at all. However, there is always more 
_ Space in an anthology than its editor realizes: for example, it was 
- surely a mere pious gesture towards such collections as the Oxford 
_ Book of English Verse to have included the single poems by Steven- 
__ son and Bridges (if Bridges is to be represented, why not by one of his 

experiments in metre or an extract from The Testament of Beauty?). 
__ We must also expect of a good anthology that it shall reflect— 
indeed, help to consolidate and create—the enlightened discoveries 
_ in taste of its time. Naturally, Mr Hayward gives proper representa- 
tion to the Metaphysicals and helps to restore the grotesque un- 
balance in that regard of older though still influential anthologies, 
e.g. he gives 12 pages to Donne and 8, to Keats where the Oxford 
Book gave 6 plus and 14 respectively. So, too, Hardy has nine poems, 
~ Bridges (as I have said) one, and of Yeats’s eight only one is early. 
But in some other matters Mr Hayward does not convince us that he 
has hold of the right end of the stick. Browning, for example, despite 
all he taught Pound, has never really been ‘discovered’ in this cen- 
tury, though a number of his poems are acceptable to modern taste 
—one might instance ‘The Englishman in Italy’, ‘Waring’, ‘Artemis 
Prologuizes’, ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’, ‘Caliban upon Setebos’, ‘Sludge’, 
‘Apparent Failure’, ‘Inapprehensiveness’, and, of course, The Ring 
and the Book. None of these is represented by Mr Hayward. His 
choice is not bad but, it seems to me, by no means the best, and it is 
diluted by one or two little poems of Browning’s which have always 
suited the convenience of the anthologist but which are not really up 
to full fruit standard. Again, Clough is represented not by extracts 
from his two fine long poems but by Sir Winston’s hard-ridden 
favourite. When we get to modern times Mr Hayward’s deficiency 
in this particular line becomes more easy to see. Pound’s achieve- 
ment is barely recognized: the selection is meagre and includes noth- 
ing from what must surely strike the sympathetic reader of Pound 
as work by a poet not only of great influence but great talent, Cathay 
and Homage to Sextus Propertius. Again, the 444 pages devoted to 
Auden fail to display the pregnant, universal poet of the thirties 
whose example still makes young poets alternate between despair 
and hope. 

These criticisms could be multiplied. The reason for them may 
perhaps be found in the opening words of Mr Hayward’s introduc- 
tion: ‘The chief, if not the only end of poetry, Dryden said, is to 
delight. It is with this end in view that the following selection of 
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English poetry has been made’. We must not be seduced by the 


| authority of Dryden’s name from thinking that first sentence other 


_ than pretty fair rubbish. Critics (and even poets) may rationalize 


the existence of a body of poetic art by adducing ex post facto a 
simple reason for it, but such a reason will rarely bear much rela- 
tion to the complicated business of bringing the art into being. Good 
poets write for fame and money; because of politics, love, defi- 


‘ciency: it is only bad poets who write ‘to delight’. And even if one 


assumes that Dryden and Mr Hayward are subsuming under the 
term all the aesthetic pleasures a reader may hope to gain from 
poetry, ‘delight’ seems to me a tepid and dangerous touchstone, 
likely to lead to a rigid and too narrow conception of the purpose, 
language and subject matter of poetry. 

Some inkling of the necessity for a state of permanent revolution 
in the means of poetry, of the pressures and limitations imposed on 
it by the social and intellectual conditions of every age, of the non- 
mysterious but arduous craft of its practitioners, ought to be given 
by every anthology of this scope to the lay reader. It should try to 
deepen his response. Any nitwit can appreciate ‘The rooks are 
blown about the sky’. It is harder to see why Swift is a great poet, 
why Byron is only a teased-out Romantic but a vital satirist, why 
early Eliot is better than late, and ‘Fern Hill’ a bad poem. In such 
matters Mr Hayward’s collection sometimes blurs the picture. 

‘The poets represented are in chronological order’, says the intro- 
ductory note. This is not strictly true, but Mr Hayward only slightly 
(and subtly) rearranges chronology, which I am certain is the best 
basis for an anthology of this kind. The London Book of English 
Verse was a brave try to display the material in a more meaningful 
way, but there is really nothing that illuminates it more than the 
sinusoidal qualitative curve which a reader cannot help mentally 
drawing as he runs through the centuries. At many points of the 
curve Mr Hayward plots the points with fine judgement, and even 
where his mathematics seem wrong he gives one (as I hope may be 
seen from this view) substance for thought and argument. 

ROY FULLER 
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